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I. ETYMOLOGICAL AND GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 


Tniovpés occurs twice in Aeschylus’ Prometheus, and twice in 
Euripides, besides once in Apollonius Rhodius.’ Its actual mean- 
ing is simply ‘far, ‘remote’: tydovpdy fxopev ‘into a 
distant land’ (Prom. 1); tydoupdy 62 ‘thou shalt come 
to a far country’ (809); tyhoupa yap ag’ xedia, ‘though 
she dwells in plains distant from us’ (Andr. 890); tydoupds 
obca dwydtwy, ‘while I was far from the palace’ (Orest. 1325); 
this last is the only passage which does not imply avery great 
distance. The current etymology of the word is ‘far-bounded,’ 
‘having distant boundaries.’ Hesychius, tyovpdv* 
Etymol. Magn., tydoupds* 6 xéppw axdy, axd tod tyhod xar 
8p0¢; and so modern dictionary-makers, including W. Dindorf 
(Lexicon Aeschyleum). 

The accent of the word is against this. Compounds of this 
sort, ending in -vs, accent the ultima or a short penult only when 
the latter part of the compound has an active sense, as doer or 
agent: so ‘stone-thrower,’ distinguished from 
Boios, ‘pelted with stones’; veo-rdézos, ‘having lately brought 
forth,’ but ved-roxos, ‘new born.’ And possessive compounds in 
-o¢s are always, or almost always, accented recessively. Our word, 
therefore, if really a compound of épos (odpos), ‘boundary,’ ought 


1 Argonautica 2, 544: ov dé ala tyAoupéc. 
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to be rt7dovpos, or at least tydvdpos.* Lycophron, indeed, uses 
dyzodpos, and its accent as properispomenon is expressly attested 
by Herodian. And ryiodpos has been written, it would seem, even 
in ancient times; for the Hesychian gloss above quoted goes on, 
Ties ws Tavodpyoyv, tives WS Tévw, and then comes 
a second gloss, tyiodpos* paxpd0ev axobets. Of modern scholars 
Reisig wished to write tyiodpos. But the testimony of Herodian 
must be considered final as to the accent. He cites it as oxy- 
tone, along with o/xoupés and xyjzoupds.? This fact makes very 
strongly against the etymology in question, especially as the sup- 
posed idea of ‘boundaries’ by no means necessarily lies in the 
word. I can think of only one way in which a deviation like this 
from the normal accentuation could be accounted for. Supposing 
that all, or nearly all other words in -ovpos were oxytone, this one 
word standing by itself might, we can conceive, be drawn into the 
analogy of the rest. We shall have, I think, to conclude that this 
has happened in the case of some words in -wzos to be hereafter 
discussed. But even that resource seems to fail us here. For 
although there are four or five other oxytones in -oupdc, there are, 
on the other hand, zpécovpos (Soph.), axovpos (Soph.), épovpos 
(Hdt.), to say nothing of the late dyyvdpoc,* and of oxtovpos, 
xépxovpos, apxtodpos, and others. These would have protected a 
*ryhodpos or *rxdoupos from any influence of false analogy. 
Hartung regarded tyAvvpds as a derivative merely, not a com- 
pound, and in this he is followed by Wecklein. According to 
them‘ it is formed from as todynpdés from and zovynpds 
from zév0¢. This is by no means convincing. For ty0d is geni- 
tive of an obsolescent noun-stem tydo-, whence t7yAd-Oev, 
thot, thho-tépw, tho-tdtw, And what is a derivative suffix doing 
behind a genitive case? Suffixes should be added to stems, not 
cases. Tothe grammar of the last generation there was, of course, 
nothing strange in the idea of an adjective derived from an adverb, 


1 The oldest (inscriptional) form of dpo¢,‘ boundary, is dpFo¢. Its etymology 
is unknown. As no initial consonant can be proved for it, it seems that we 
should have to suppose *r#A-opFo¢, proparoxytone, to start with; then *r#A-ovpoc 
(cp. ; so that the accentuation t7Aovpoc, dy xovpoc, remains after 
all unexplained. 

* Lenz I, p. 202, 17. 


3 retpwpog in the Heraclean Tables, C. I. G. 5764, 5775, is also a compound of 
épo¢, but of course there is no tradition about its accent. 


4On Prom. 1. 
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and our dictionaries are full of such derivations yet. But I do‘not 
know of a single clear case of the sort. Adverbs are fossilized 
cases, so to speak, of dead (or living) nouns. And where deriva- 
tives exist, they are formed, as they should be, from the stems of 
these nouns. An instance or two will illustratemy meaning. 
Madzatos, any one can see, is not from pdt7y, but from the stem pata- 
of the old noun party, which is still rarely used. But just so dvratos 
is not from the adverb dra, as such, but from the stem ayra-, which 
survives in 4rty-v, and would appear, as a noun, to be not quite 
extinct. And xpugatios, jpepatoc, Aadpatos are likewise to be under- 
stood, not as from xpiga, jpéua, AdOpa outright, but as from dead 
stems zpuga-, jpepya, The relation of to is 
probably not different. The adverb yaya makes no adjective, but 
its stem yaya- (also in yapd-dts, yapa-fe) makes 
And—passing to adverbs like ty4ot—6p0d and 5¢0d can form no 
derivatives, but their stems and (compare 
bYo-tdtw) give rise to duotog and Now just 
so, if an adjective corresponding to t7A0d had been wanted, it would 
have been formed from the stem 77Ao-; and if formed in -pé¢ it could 
have been nothing else than *ryAnpd¢, as tovnpds from zovo-, voanpds 
from vecv-, and more than forty others. 

I think it probable that tyAovpds is a compound, not of époc, 
‘boundary,’ but of épes, odpes, in compounds also -wpes—origi- 
nally Fdépos— ‘watcher,’ ‘looker,’ and is formed exactly like 
vixovpés, ‘house-guardian,’ and xzyzoupds, ‘garden-watcher,’ the 
words along with which Herodian cites it; to which may be added 
Epxovpds (late), ‘fence-watcher’; also zvdwpd¢, muda-wpdg (xvia- 
Fépos), ‘gate-keeper,’ and Ovpwpds, dpxvwpds, sxsuwpds, gpuxtwpés, 
as well as ttywpds, ttd-opos (ttya-Fopos) ‘honor-guardian,’ 
‘avenger.’' Accordingly, *ryde-Fopus (or *rndo-Fépoc), meaning 
primarily ‘watching from afar,’ and so ‘looming up in the distance,’ 
and applied first, let us imagine, to a tree or mountain on the 
distant horizon ; then by use the meaning might fade, perhaps, 
into ‘seen in the distance,’ and then merely ‘distant.’ An inkling 
of this etymology may have lurked in the mind of a scholiast on 
Prom. 1, who defines the word, ag’ 05 tide xat paxpay tes ddbvarat, 


1 All these words must have shifted the accent to the ultima after contraction, 
in order to conform to the rule which prescribes that compounds of this class 
shall be oxytone if they have a long penult. At the outset *7vAa-Fdpoc, etc. 


(like oxevo-dépoc), must be assumed. The accent of tiud-opo¢ is to me inexpli- 
cable, 
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that is, ‘affording a distant view,’ which is certainly a wrong turn, 
at least for the passage in question, but shows perhaps some notion 
of the original meaning. 

If this transition of meaning seems harsh, it may be observed 
that we have a close parallel inthe Sophoclean tyA4wzds. It means, 
as used, simply ‘far’; tyAwzds olyvet, ‘he is gone far away’ (Ai. 
564); Boa tydwzdv iwdy, ‘he utters a shout from afar,’ or ‘penetrat- 
ing far.’ The original meaning must have been, not ‘seen from 
afar’ (Liddell and Scott), ‘e longinquo conspicuus’ (Dindort), 
‘naxpd0ev gatvépnevov’ (Hesychius), but rather ‘far-seeing,’ ‘fern 
schauend’ (Pape), like ocxv@pwxés, ‘gloomy-looking,’ and plenty 
more. But ‘far looking’ can pass without much trouble into ‘far 
visible’; for whatever looms up so as to see us, that we can see in 
turn; and, finally,can come to mean simply ‘far,’ without reference 
to vision. 

These adjectives in -wzé¢ demand a word in passing. Most of 
them are generally taken as containing %¢, ‘face,’ ‘eye.’ But their 
accent again is not what we look for in possessive compounds, and 
suggests rather an active verbal -wzd-<, ‘looking.’ Now, a good 
many of the words in question admit this explanation just as easily 
as the other, and some seem to require it. 7yiwzdés seems a clear 
case of this, for ‘far-eyed’ or ‘far-faced’ would not give much 
sense. So too: 

xepavvds (Prom. 667), ‘fiery-looking,’ ‘fire-glancing’ 
lightning, better than ‘fire-eyed.’ 

ghoywrov zdp (Prom. 253), ‘flame-looking,’ ‘flaming.’ 

dytwrég: dvtwrois (Iph. A. 584), ‘eyes that looked 
him face to face.’ : 

yopywrds: yopywroy aéhag éupatwy, Prom. 356), ‘fierce-glaring’ 
flame; yopywrods xépas (H. F. 868), ‘fierce-flashing’ eyes; better 
than ‘fierce-visaged.’ So: 

dupa (H. F. ggo), ‘wild-looking.’ 

gatdpwrov dupa (Orest. 894), ‘cheerful-looking.’ 

oxv0pwrdv dupa (Phoen. 1333), ‘gloomy-looking.’ 

dotepwrov dupa Antwas xdpyns (Aesch. Fr. 164 N.), ‘star looking,’ 
‘star-like.’ But dotepwxd¢ aléyp (Ion. 1080), ‘starry’ firmament. 

aluatwrods xépas (Orest. 256), ‘bloody-looking,’ ‘blood-shot’ 
eyes (aiva Biexodoas, Hesych.). In afuarwzot depypdtwy dragdopat 
(Phoen. 870, of Oedipus) it does not necessarily mean ‘bloody- 
eyed’; we can translate ‘the bloody mutilation of his eyes.’ 
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In these cases the supposed active meaning seems to me prefer- 
able. Observe that in the last two (‘starry,’ ‘bloody’) the 
meaning has begun to fade out much as in tyAwzd¢, This fading 
has gone further in: 

xothwxds aypés (Iph. T. 263), ‘hollow-looking,’ and so practically 
‘hollow’; and 

vuxtepwrds: vuxtepwrdv evvdywy dvetowy (Herc. F. 111), 
merely a ‘nocturnal’ vision. Perhaps also in orecvwzd¢ (Homer), 
‘narrow-looking,’ and so ‘narrow’; to which Euripides has the 
counterpart in ydopa edpwrdy xétpas (Iph. T. 626), a ‘wide’ crevice. 
However, a different understanding of these two is possible. 

Others are less decisive so far as meaning goes: decywzd¢ ( Hes. 
Scut. 250, of the Ajpec), tepatwxéds (Hymn. Hom. 19, 36, of Pan), 
pouwnds, olvwxbs, pappapwxds, poppopwrds, ciawnds. Yet their accent 
affords a presumption in favor of the active sense. 

On the other hand, one or two resist this interpretation. For 
even if we can understand zap@evwxd¢ (Eur. Elec. 948) as ‘girlish- 
looking’ rather than ‘girl-faced,’ and (daxpbwy Biov 
dpBhiwxdy, Eum. 955) as ‘dim-looking’ rather than ‘dim-eyed,’ 
still the pupewrd¢ Bodtas (Argos) of Prom. 569 cannot be other than 
‘many-eyed.’ Not less certainly have we a possessive compound 
in dextdw (Od. 386), which seems to contain an *dz7 
‘hole,’ equivalent to éz7. And it is possible to take oretywzds and 
edpwxds in a similar way, as Vanicek does, though to me this does 
not recommend itself. 

Respecting these words in -wzds, the most probable view, so far 
as I now see, is that the mass of them were compounds of an active 
-w7é-¢, and so oxytone; and that the few other compounds of like 
termination, which should have had recessive accent, were drawn 
into the analogy of the rest. 


2.—Oewpos. 


This word has received a variety of interpretations. 

1. From @eé¢ and @pa or -wpds: ‘god-watcher,’ ‘caring for the 
god.’ Hesychius: Sewpot* of gpovtifovtes ta Octa: and so most 
ancients and moderns have taken it. 

2. Pollux 2,55: axd tod zpd¢ Oedv dpodery (!), ‘hastener to a god.’ 

3. From and -wpds: “mit der pa der (spectandi 
cura) betraut: wonicht gesteigert ; die 0¢a (eifrig) wahrnehmend, 
d. h. ausfiihrend”; Pott Etym. Forsch. II 3, 584, doubtingly. 
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4. As no compound at all, but a mere derivative from @¢a; ‘one 
who has to do with a spectacle.’ So Curtius, followed by Vanicek. 

Which of these is right ought not to be a matter of doubt. The 
first explanation falls to the ground by reason of the Doric form 
Geapés,' as Ahrens, Dor. p. 182, rightly says. The second requires 
no serious notice. The fourth is refuted by the lack of all analogy 
for the w in Oewpds. There is not a single derivative in -wpdé¢; on 
the contrary, the very numerous formations with suffix -pv- from 
a- and o- stems have mostly the form -npds, as pedetnpdc, 
Auxypés, and about forty others (but a:dpé¢ from ayia); a few end 
in -epd¢, as oxtepdc, goBepdc; still fewer in -dpdc, as vedpds. Accord- 
ingly, from #¢a we might have Doric and Attic dedpds, Ionic Jenpds, 
but never dewpds. 

Pott’s idea is the only one that meets the case. From *0ed-Fépo¢ 
we should get by the regular contraction #eapd¢ in Doric, dewpds in 
Attic. The only question is whether the original meaning is really 
‘overseer of a spectacle,’ and not rather ‘onlooker at a spectacle,’ 
according to Pott’s second thought. For this latter speaks the use 
of Gewpds in Choeph. 246 (Zed, Zed, Oewpds zpaypdtwy yevwd), 
and two other places in Aeschylus, where it means simply ‘spec- 
tator,’ also the prevailing use of dewpéu, 

The objection which Ahrens (1. c.) makes to this derivation has 
little weight. It is true that edopacis in Doric 0aéopat; nevertheless 
the noun *éda might have been lightened to 0éa, even in Doric itself. 
And in any case *#aapé¢ would be too clumsy to have maintained 
itself. 


In an old Argive inscription recently discovered at Olympia 
occurs the form that is, The appear- 
ance of F in this word I have not seen accounted for. FE. Curtius, 
who edited the inscription in the Archaeologische Zeitung xxxiv 
(1876), 1, was puzzled by it, and Cauer in his Delectus Inscrip- 
tionum cannot explain it: ‘“‘nam quamquam in stirpe verbi zo:et 
pu radix latere videtur . . . tamen in ea tale vestigium v 
vocalis servatum esse non crediderim ”; and he thinks it may have 
arisen ‘“depravata pronuntiatione.” But it does not seem needful 
to resort to this last supposition. J//o:éw is a derivative verb from 
(Aoyo-xotds, Whether with G. Curtius we refer 
this to root pu, ‘beget’ (cp. xaidas), or with 


1 Also Elean, as we see from the long Elean inscription lately discovered. 
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Vanicek and others to root Au, ‘beat,’ ‘hammer,’ we must in 
either case suppose *zoF-:d-¢ and from it *zof-:é-w, Hence to 
*notFbs, rocFéw is an easy step: the epenthesis just as in potpa for 
*u6p-ta, and countless other cases. I do not suppose it would be 
easy to show another case of epenthesis with vaz, but as it can be 
proved for almost every other consonant, and is most common with 
the continuants, there is nothing strange in it here. I take it that 
in most cases where Fe came together (*ebvdF-ta, *yaF-ca, etc.) the 
F disappeared before the epenthesis had time to set in, but we have 
only to suppose that the Argive dialect held to the consonant in 
this word with a little extra tenacity. 


It may seem almost presumptuous to offer anything about this 
much-discussed Homeric word; yet I cannot help thinking that just 
the right view of it has been hitherto missed. The case stands 
briefly thus: 

From the ancients we have two interpretations: one, ‘experi- 
enced,’ ‘skillful,’ based on a derivation from éajvar; the other, 
‘valiant,’ ‘warlike,’ referring the compound to dat (dative), ‘battle,’ 
‘fray.’ Modern scholars are divided between these two interpre- 
tations. Thus, Nitzsch, Autenrieth, Diintzer favor the former; 
Wolf, Hermann, Ameis, the latter; while Buttmann (Lexilogus 1, 
p. 200) laid it down, as is well known, that the word has the one 
meaning in the Iliad (except the last book), and the other in the 
Odyssey and II. 2, and that so there are two daigpwv’s, 

Buttmann was undeniably right in asserting a difference in usage. 
In the Iliad the epithet is applied as follows (I rely on Ebeling’s 
Lexicon): to Achilleus, six times; Diomedes, four times ; Tydeus, 
threetimes ; Aias, twice; Atreus, twice; Bellerophontes, twice; Priam, 
four times; Antimachos, twice; Odysseus, Idomeneus, Antilochos, 
Meriones, Peneleos,Cebriones, Peleus, Aeneas, Pandaros, Socos, Hip- 
pasos, Phorcys, each once. In every case to a warrior; for even Priam 
and Antimachos, who do not appear outright as such in the field, 
are yet princes who have, as a matter of course, seen their fighting 
days. In the Odyssey, Odysseus is called datgpwy nine times, and 
Alcinoos four times, Orsilochos and Anchialos each once; so, too, 
Polybos, a suitor; and another Polybos, father of Eurymachos: 
these are princes, and may be counted as warriors by implication, 
but less easily can Telemachos (¢ 687) be considered so, and still 
less Polybos, an artificer of the Phaeacians (@ 373), and Anticlea, 
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the wife of Laertes (0 356). Even Penelope was formerly called 
datgpwy instead of zepigpwy in some copies at least, as we know 
from Eustathius and the scholiasts. And similarly in the Hymn to 
Demeter 359 we have daigpox Ilepsegovety, Finally, in 2 325, 
Idaeos, the charioteer of Priam, is Jatgpw». 

All this is hardly fortuitous, and goes to show that in the later 
epos the word had altered its meaning somehow, so as to be appli- 
cable to unwarlike personages, even women. ' But every one must 
see the difficulty of supposing, as Buttmann does, that we have two 
words of different origin. Are we to think, Nitzsch pertinently 
asks, that by Udveja daigpova rotxthopytyy, A 482, any different Odys- 
seus is meant from the one so described in 7 168? On the other 
hand, it is not easy to get along with either interpretation alone. 
Those who hold to the derivation from dajva: apply it to warriors 
as ‘skilled,’ ‘tried’ in war, dedayxdétes adxjv, but they do not show 
why in the Iliad it is applied to this kind of skill only, but to others 
in the Odyssey. Those again who think ‘battle-minded’ to be 
the original force are obliged to assume a very great change in 
meaning, so that the epithet as given to women shall signify no 
more than ‘wacker’ (Wolf) or ‘spirited.’ 

Formally, neither derivation is, so far as I am prepared to say, 
impossible; yet it is be observed that neither furnishes exactly the 
right stem Jdai- for the first part of the compound. A noun-stem 
da-i-, from root déa-, ‘learn,’ is not only unknown but in some 
degree improbable. Rather the stubborn hiatus in daigpwy points 
to a lost consonant. The other derivation furnishes this consonant, 
for the Homeric dative da, ‘battle,’ stands without doubt for daF-. 
But even this word gives us only a stem deFf-, not dafr-.’ It is 
true that the assumption of such a stem would be easy; dai would 
then be to dai-gpwy as dative to adxi-gpwy. 

But there is no need to assume a stem daFc- at all when we have 
it right at hand in another word, which furnishes, it seems to me, a 
very fitting meaning for the epithet in question. This is the word 
dats, plural datdec. As used, the word means ‘torch,’ but its older 
meaning was presumably anything burning, ‘firebrand,’ ‘blaze,’ 
‘fire. Its root is du-, daF, ‘kindle.’ Indeed, it is almost certain 
that dai, ‘battle,’ (compare and payn te Jédyev) is from 
the same root, and meant only the ‘ blaze’ of battle ; so that ‘battle’ 
would be after all only a metaphorical sense, unlikely to be used in 


1 The late accusative ddiv (Callimachus) may, I take it, be left out of account. 
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a compound. That the ¢ in stems in -d- is only an accessory 
sound, is well known; so daFfr-, not daFfrd-, is the oldest form of 
the stem. 

We get, therefore, ‘fiery-hearted’ as the probable meaning of 
dat-gpwy, and this sense, we may suppose, was stil] fully alive in the 
Iliad. From this it is no great transition to ‘high-souled,’ 
‘spirited,’ ‘gallant’; and this, I think, is about the meaning of 
the word in the Odyssey and the Homeric Hymn. Pindar uses it 
of Alcmena, Pyth. 9, 148. 


5.—Siremps. 


Sivemps, an old Latin legal term, means ‘just so.’ Usually in 
the connexion sivemps lex esto,‘ let the law be just so.’ The fuller 
form sivempse occurs in the prologue to Plautus’s Amphitruo, 73. 
Neglecting older and less successful attempts to explain the word, 
we have explanations from Ritschl* and Corssen.’  Ritschl, 
regarding si- rightly as si-c without its c—the locative of the pro- 
noun-stem so- —takes the whole as si 7é pse, ‘so in very fact,’ 
whence sivepse ;* and he looks upon the m as a mere ‘ phonetic’ 
insertion, like that in rumpoand cumdbo. But the m in these words 
is not phonetic merely, but an organic addition to form the present 
stem, and the supposed insertion, between two words, is not very 
credible. Corssen does a little better, assuming si vem pse, rem 
being the accusative of ‘specification.’ But what has this strength- 
ening particle pse, which elsewhere attaches itself only to pronouns, 
to do after vem, a substantive? *.S7-pse would be very conceivable, 
but hardly si-vem-pse. We cannot fancy any *ves-pse, *rei-pse. I 
take the word rather as si rem eampse, ‘thus in very fact.’ Lampse 
is a known form (Plaut. Men. 772 and elsewhere): m in rem would 
be lost in this situation, and the three vowels, e”ea would readily 
contract into one. 


6.—Macte virtute esto. 


Macte in the few places where it occurs in verse before a conso- 
nant shows a short final ¢, Verg. Aen. 9, 641, macté nova virtute, 
and twice in Statius.* This, I suppose, is the reason why we 


1 Rhein. Mus. 8, p. 303. * Ausspr. II, 847. 
’ This form really occurs (along with sivemse) in a passage of Charisius, but 

is probably nothing more than a scribe’s error. 
*Two passages in early tragedies, Att. v. 305 R. and Inc. inc. v. 231 R. 
(macte Pelopiis and macte nitier), are indecisive from the nature of the metre. 
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have all been taught that it is a vocative, and that in the phrases 
macte virtute esto and the like, it is used somehow irregularly or 
exceptionally for the nominative. This has been understood in two 
somewhat different ways. First, it has been looked on as an 
instance of attraction out of the nominative case into the vocative. 
So, among others, Reisig, Vorlesungen iiber lateinische Sprach- 
wissenschaft, 346, who puts it thus: “indem ein pridicat in einem 
satze, statt in dem nominativ gestellt zu sein, in dem vocativ steht, 
weil der satz an jemand gerichtet ist, auf welchen das pridicat 
bezogen wird.” And as the standard Greek illustration of this, 
Theocritus 17, 66, dAfce xodpe yévoto, is always brought forward, 
which really does, at first view, seem a striking parallel to macte 
virtute esto. But the correspondence lessens on inspection. Theo- 
critus’s phrase is a bold and exceptional attraction, even for the 
Greek, which admits attraction of case so freely. The two or three 
other Greek passages which are cited as having the vocative by 
attraction are less abruptly peculiar." But the Latin language is 
much less flexible in such matters, and the expression in question 
is an old and well-established phrase, not the bold venture of a 
poet. Then, too, in these Greek passages there is a vocative* 
close at hand to exert the attraction; in the Latin phrase there is 
often no vocative at all. Nor do the other instances of the like 
attraction in Latin stand on the same footing with macte esto. The 
most noteworthy are Hor. Sat. 2, 6, 20, Matutine pater, seu lane 
libentius audis; Pers. 3, 27, stemmate quod Tusco ramum 
millesime ducis, censoremve tuum vel quod trabeate salutas ; Tibull. 
I, 7, 53, sic ventas hodierne. Add Val. Flac. 4, 467.° In these 
cases, it is clear, the vocative is not merely an address, it stands also 
for what should be a nominative in agreement with the subject of 
the verb. But it is equally clear that in these isolated passages we 


Soph. Ai. 694, & Ildv, Idv, dAimAayxre . . . and Aesch. Suppl. 
535, yevov woAuuvaorop, épartop are the chief instances. Soph. Phil. 760, 
Eur. Tro. 1221 cannot count (see Lobeck on Ai. |]. c.), because the participle 
which here stands as copula is itself vocative, so that we have simple agreement 
rather than attraction. But ydp éAgOnc "IuBpace Ilapfeviov, in a verse of 
Callimachus (Schol. Ap. Rh. 2, 866), goes beyond all these in boldness. 


* Except in the fragment of Callimachus: see last foot-note. 


8 Verg. Aen. 2, 283, 10, 327, Val. Flac. 1, 391, do not belong here. Nor do 
Catull. 75,1, Rufe mihi frustra . . . credite amice; and Prop. 2, 12, 2, 
lectule deliciis facte beate meis: there is no attraction, only the normal agreement 
of cases. 
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are dealing not with a native idiom of the Latin language, but with 
a finicality of expression which poets here and there imitated from 
equally exceptional expressions in Greek poetry. And the models 
for these Latin passages were no doubt found in the artificial Alex- 
andrine poetry, as for instance the sample quoted from Callimachus. 

A somewhat different view of the supposed vocative is that which 
regards macte as a sort of fixed or petrified case, no longer felt 
distinctly as vocative. In this sense Neue, Lateinische Formen- 
lehre, II, p. 99, treats of it among the adjectiva indeclinabilia. 
See also Zumpt’s Grammar, § 103. The idea would be that starting 
from a vocative macte it would have lost its force as a case of 
address, and so become somehow capable of standing for other 
cases. But it is very difficult to see how the first beginnings could 
have been made of using a vocative in construction with the predi- 
cate of a sentence. That the vocative should become a mere 
exclamation is natural enough: so macte virtute/ but macte virtute 
esto would be conceivable only as a sort of mixture of two phrases, 
macte virtute (exclamatory) and mactus virtute esto, and I suppose 
the retention of the vocative form would be thought to impart 
something of the explosiveness of the exclamatory clause. So 
from macte / meaning substantially ‘bravo!’ we should have to 
fancy people beginning to say ‘be thou bravo!’ This is in itself 
difficult, and when now one takes into account the older use of the 
phrase it becomes wellnigh incredible. 

The oldest use is sacrificial. Mactus means, I take it, ‘increased,’ 
‘magnified,’ ‘glorified,’ from root mag-' Servius tells us that 
the expression was derived from the religious language, and 
we find it repeatedly used in the prayers given by Cato in 
his work De Re Rustica, as follows: macte fercto esto; macte 
vino inferio esto; macte hisce suovitaurilibus lactentibus immo- 
landis esto; and the like (chapters 132, 134, 139, 141). What 
would the vocative be doing here? JJacte here does not mean 
‘bravo!’ nor is there anything exclamatory or interjectional in 
the thought; it is not even ‘O glorious Jove’; it is simply ‘be 
thou magnified by these offerings,’ always at the end of the prayer, 
and in a solemn but tranquil tone. Nor does the vocative of the 
god’s name immediately precede ; this may or may not be the case. 

1 Fest. p. 125, mactus, magis auctus. Serv. on Verg. Aen. 9, 641, macte, magis 
aucte, affectatae gloriae ; et est sermo tractus a sacris,quotiens enim aut tus aut vinum 
super victimam fundebatur, dicebant, mactus est taurus vino vel ture: hoc est, cumu- 


lata est hostia et magis aucta. But the usage shows that mactus was said rather of 
the god than the victim. 
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Now, dissent from this vocative view has not been altogether 
wanting. As early as 1827 G. T. A. Kriiger, in his ‘ Untersuch- 
ungen aus dem Gebiete der lateinischen Sprachlehre,’ Heft 3, p. 
80, separated macte from the above-described cases of attraction, 
and recognized in it an adverb. Madvig says: ‘“‘ man pflegt dies 
wort mit unrecht als den vocativ eines sonst ungebriuchlichen 
adjectivs zu betrachten” (Grammar, § 268, a, 3 foot-note), but he 
does not tell us what it is. Weissenborn on Livy 2, 12, 14, calls 
it an adverb; and Roby (516), speaking of the shortening of the 
adverb-ending -é in déné, malé, adds with a ‘perhaps’ macte. 
Roby is certainly wrong in classing macte with dene and male. In 
the shortening of the latter, two influences have co-operated : the 
well-known tendency to shorten iambic words to pyrrhics, and the 
frequency of these particular words. Macte is nota frequent word, 
and not an iambic word, and so it is hardly credible that as an 
adverb it should have been shortened, or should have a short -é at 
all. 

Now, if we examine the three passages, which, so far as I can 
find out, are the only evidence we have of the quantity of macte, 
we find, what nobody seems to have noticed, that there is in these no 
esto at all, and that nothing hinders our taking it outright as vocative. 
The chief passage is Verg. Aen. 9, 641. Ascanius has just killed 
Remulus with his arrow, and Apollo watching the conflict calls out 
macte nova virtute puer ; sic ttur ad astra, which is to say, ‘ bravo, 
boy, for thy youthful prowess ; ’tis thus that immortality is gained.’ 
The two other places are both in Statius’ Silvae: 1, 2, 201, macte 
toris, Latios inter placidissime vates, and 1, 3, 106, macte bonts 
animz. And this leads me to my own view, which is that there are 
two macte’s: macté vocative, used in pure exclamations, and macté 
adverb, used in wishes along with esto. There occur also mactus 
nominative singular, mactum accusative, and mactz nominative 
plural of this obsolescent word ; and to make all clearer I will run 
through the bulk of the instances where the different forms occur. 

1. The nominative mactus in a formula of Cato’s (R. R. 134), 
bonas preces precor, uti sies volens propitius mihi, liberisque mets, 
domo familiaeque meae, mactus hoc fercto, ‘glorified by this meat- 
offering.’ Again along with esfo in a sentence from a similar 
prayer, Arnobius 7, 31, mactus hoc vino inferio esto, where Cato | 
in like cases gives macte; whence we see that mactus esto was 
said as well as macte esto. 

2. The accusative, mactum honoratumgque, in a Numidian inscrip- 
tion: see Neue II, p. 99. 
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3. The adverb macté; first in the sacrificial formulae above 
described: macte vino inferio esto, and the like. JJacte esse can 
be said just as dene, pulcre esse, which Plautus freely uses person- 
ally (dene fut, pulcre simus, etc.; Men. 485; Truc. 4, 2, 28; Merc. 
3, 3, 21), ‘to be well off’; so macte esse, ‘to be in a glorified con- 
dition.’ Later in expressions of applause and encouragement with 
esto, and with an ablative, mostly virtute. Macte virtute esto (Hor. 
Sat. 1, 2, 31; Sen. Ep. 66 end), ‘be prospered’ or ‘increased in thy 
valor’; macte virtute diligentiaque esto (Liv. 10, 40, 11); macte, 
inguam, virtute simulque his versibus esto (Lucilius). Add Mart. 
4, 13; Pacuv. v. 146 Ribbeck. In indirect discourse Liv. 2, 12, 14, 
iuberem (te) macte virtute esse, where the assumption of a vocative 
would be more than ever troublesome. A case with the plural will 
be noted directly. 

4. The vocative macéé; without esto. Ina fragment of Attius’ 
Neoptolemus (v. 473 R.), uti dixi, mdcte hisiarmis, mdcta vir- 
tutém patris, ‘thou who art honored with these arms, do honor to 
thy sire’s valor. Again Attius (v. 305 R.), maneds, his ante 
exilio macte Pélopiis ex térris / where it seems to be ironical, ‘hon- 
ored with exile.’ Later in exclamations of applause. Simply macte 
‘bravo!’ (Cic. Att. 15, 29, 3; Fragm. of unc. trag. v. 231 R.; Val. 
Flac. 6, 547): macte virtute (Cic. Att. 12,6, 2; Tusc. 1, 17, 40): 
macte uterque ingenti in rem publicam merito (Plin. Pan. 89), 
‘bravo, both of.them!’: macte animo (Stat. Theb. 7, 280): macte 
hac gloria (Plin. Pan. 46). The Vergilian passage and the two 
from Statius’ Silvae have been quoted already. Exceptionally we 


find macte with the genitive, Mart. 12, 6, macte animi . . . morum- 
que tuorum ; and Stat. Theb. 2, 495 ; with an exclamatory accusative, 
Flor. 2, 18, macte fortissimam et . . . beatissimam . . . civit- 


tatem. In all these cases there is no need of supposing that esto 
or anything else is understood. 

5. The plural mactz, read at present anly Plin. H. N. 2, 12, 9, 
macti ingenio este; and Curt. 4, 1, 18, vos guidem macti virtute, 
inguit, estote ; which used, I dare say, to be taken as vocative, but 
on our theory will be nominative, corresponding to the mactus 

esto furnished by Arnobius. Formerly macti virtute 
inqguit, milites Romani, este was read in Liv. 7, 36, 5, but now 
Alschefski, Madvig and Weissenborn have replaced macte on 
manuscript authority. And it is noteworthy that in both the above 
passages of Pliny and Curtius, macte is found as a manuscript 
variant. If this reading is right, it seems to dispose finally of the 
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vocative theory, as mac/e vocative singular could not be used in 
addressing more than one person. 

This theory of two different macte’s I would put forward with all 
due caution, as accounting best for the facts so far as I know them. 
It would be overthrown if it should be shown that macte with esto 
has anywhere a short ¢ ; it would be confirmed if it could be shown 
that it has along e. But I have not been able to find any case of 
either. 

7.— Temperare. 


This verb certainly comes from ‘¢empus, whose stem fempos- 
appears in the form ¢empes- in temperi (locative) and tempes-tas. 
But to trace its meaning is less easy. The way, however, has been 
paved for this by a brief but suggestive discussion of tempus and 
templum by Usener in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, vol. 117, p. 59. 
To reproduce the argument in full would be out of place here; its 
conclusion is that ¢empus meant primarily ‘place cut off,’ ‘space 
marked off,’ and was applied especially to sacred enclosures on the 
earth and the sacred augural divisions of the heavens—in short, 
meant precisely what templum afterwards came to mean. The 
word referred originally to space; the meaning ‘time’ is later, and 
came about in this way: the quarters of the heavens are thought 
of as corresponding to and standing for the parts of the day and 
year ; east is morning, south noon, and so on; so diez tempus was 
originally the quarter of the sky where the sun stood. Zemplum 
(Plaut. ex tempulo) Usener takes for *tempus-lum,' a diminutive of 
tempus ; which evidently succeeded to its local use when ‘/empus 
itself took on the temporal meaning. Not the least valuable part 
of Usener’s article is the identification of tempus with the Greek 
téunn (= *réuxec-a, tempor-a), which contains precisely the same 
stem fempes-.. The old meaning of téuz7 is shown to be ‘ sacred 
enclosures,’ ‘sacred groves’ (= teuévn).* The root is fem-p-; 
tem- ‘cut’ with a determinative Z.° It had been already sug- 


1 That ¢emplum stands for *tem-ulum, *temlum, with inserted ~, as has been 
often represented, last by Vanitek, is disproved by ¢emp-ulum. This form shows 
that the g is not there to keep m and / apart. 


*Schol. Theoc.1, 66: yevixdc ta GAon. Hesych.: ta civdevdpa 
xwpia, It is known that the name was not confined to the celebrated Thessalian 
valley. 

Fick and Vanitek assume fan-p-, ‘stretch’: so make éempus = ‘span,’ and 
so ‘time.’ Others have connected it with ¢ap-, ‘warm’ (ef-or); L. Meyer with 
téroc. All three views are to be given up. 
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gested that ¢empus meant ‘place,’ and L. Meyer’ had interpreted 
ex tempore as ‘from the spot,’ ‘von der stelle aus,’ ‘auf der 
stelle,’ just like ex templo. And tempora, ‘temples’ of the head, 
(this Usener does not mention) explain themselves as the ‘spots,’ 
‘places,’ that is, the vital, tender spots. This etymology of 
tempus seems to me as clearly made out as anything need be, and 
it affords us an interesting glimpse into Graeco-italic religious 
notions. The older meaning peeps out in azn tempora (Lucret.), 
‘seasons’ of the year, extremum diet tempus, matutina tempora 
(Cic.), and like expressions: compare templa cae/i (Enn.), ‘ quar- 
ters’ of the sky. 

Now, of these two meanings of ‘¢empus, ‘bounded space,’ 
‘place,’ and ‘time,’ which appears in femperare? The latter not 
at all, for /emperare never has any reference to time. The verb 
arose and developed its meaning altogether from the older tempus 
of local signification. Conceivable meanings for such a verb would 
be (1) ‘mark off into ¢empora, limited spaces’; (2) ‘ assign bounds, 
limited space, to’; (3) ‘keep something within ¢empora or bounds’; 
or (4) intransitively, ‘keep one’s self in bounds.’ Of these possible 
turns, only the three last distinctly appear; of the first I do not 
find trustworthy indications. * 

‘Restrain’ is the commonest meaning of the verb, and the only 
one known to the earlier Latinity.* Both the dative and the accusa- 
tive constructions easily explain themselves, as do the same two 
constructions with moderari. Temperare linguae, mantbus, aetati 
is to ‘set bounds to tongue,’ ‘hands,’ ‘ youthful passion’; fempe- 
rare vim, sumptus, libertatem, annonam, is, with a slightly dif- 


1 Vergl. Gramm. I, 368. 


* As an augural term the first supposed meaning would be very natural; 
temperare locum, ‘mark it off into a templum’,; or temperare caelum; and so it 
might pass into metaphorical use. One is tempted to recognize this in expres- 
sions like ‘emperare orbem (Ovid Metam. 1, 770; 15, 869), said of the Sun and 
Augustus ; /uppiter arces temperat aetherias (Ov. Metam. 15, 858); and Horace’s 
qui mare ac terras variisque mundum temperat horis (Carm.1,12,15); an unknown 
comic poet (Suet. Oct. 68) wrote viden ut cinaedus orbem digito temperat? But 
against this is the fact that this use is not be traced in pre-Augustan literature: 
so in all probability these seeming indications are illusory, and we have here 
merely an offshoot of the meaning ‘ restrain.’ 


8’ Plautus has ¢emperare eight times: twice with dative, three times with infini- 
tive, twice absolute, once with me and subjunctive. ‘Terence has only “emperans 
twice. An uncertain.tragic poet (Cic. Div. 1, 21, 42) has ‘emperaret tollere. 
Lucretius does not use the word. 
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ferent turn, to ‘keep violence, expenses, freedom, price of corn, 
within limits.’ Then ‘govern,’ ‘control,’ temperare ora, rem 
publicam. This accusative construction I cannot directly exemplify 
from early Latin, but it seems to be implied in semperatus, tempe- 
rate, used by Cato. Furthermore, this last temperare is capable of 
being taken reflexively or intransitively: ‘keep one’s se/f within 
bounds’; so posthac temperabo, ‘Vl be moderate hereafter’ ; ' 
temperare in amore ;* with infinitive, temperare dormire® and the 
like, not infrequéntly, ‘refrain’; later with ablative, femperare a 
lacrimts, etc. So, too, temperans as adjective, as early as Terence. 

From this meaning ‘restrain,’ ‘keep within bounds,’ comes a 
rich metaphorical development: I mean the usage of temperare in 
the sense of ‘apportion,’ ‘mix in due proportion.’ I am aware 
that the dictionaries have long represented this as the first and 
fundamental meaning of the verb, and at first I was tempted to get 
this directly from a supposed fempus ‘division,’ which would be 
the oldest sense of the noun. But there are two weighty reasons 
against this. First, ¢emperare in this sense is not found before 
Cicero; secondly, tempus, so far as our indications show, meant 
always a division of space, ‘space cut off,’ not a ‘division’ out- 
right. So I now feel sure that this sense is a derived one. The 
starting-point for this usage I take to be the tempering of cold 
water with hot, or hot with cold; this was ‘restraining’ it within 
due bounds—/emperare calorem, frigus. Soon to temperare solem 
umbra, temperatura caeli, intemperiae, and other terms applying 
to atmospheric heat or cold. And from water again it was an easy 
step to temperare pocula, venenum, aes, etc.; till at last it was felt 
outright as ‘mix,’ and we have temperare colores (Plin.), herbas 
(in a healing salve, Ovid); and Cicero says temperare acuta cum 
gravibus, and ex dissimilibus rebus misceri et temperari. * 

Accordingly we have, recounting briefly : 

1. temperare, ‘set bounds to’ (dative). 

2. temperare, ‘keep within bounds’ (acc.), and, derived from 
this, ‘apportion,’ ‘ mix.’ 

3. temperare, ‘restrain one’s self within bounds.’ 

The compound odtemperare presents, however, a fresh problem. 
I have not been able to satisfy myself in getting the sense ‘ yield,’ 
‘comply,’ out of the ¢emperare above described. ‘ Restrain one’s 


1 Plaut. Trin. 1187. ? Plaut. Epid. 1, 2, 8. 
Prol. Plaut. Poen. 24. * Rep. 6, 18, 18; Off. 3, 13, 
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self in another’s presence’ seems unsatisfactory ; it is too far from 
the actual sense. Can it be that we have yet another /emperare 
here? I will venture on two slightly different suggestions. From 
yGpos the verb ywpety means ‘move,’ cedere—advance or retreat. 
Could we fancy that semperare was ever used in the same sense, 
then obtemperare would be parallel to éxtywpeiv: it would mean 
primarily accedere, ‘come at one’s call’; 0d having its old force 
of ad. It would, therefore, be like pavére, originally ‘sich ein- 
stellen,’ ‘present one’s self’;’ and odseguz. Or—another possi- 
bility—-we might suppose a phrase 0d ‘tempore, ‘on the spot’ 
(compare of-pido, that is 0b pedo, ‘on a level’), and thence an 
adjective *obtemperus, whence obtemperare, with the meaning ‘pre- 
sent one’s self,’ ‘be on hand.’ Is it perhaps conceivable that 
obtemperare was originally an augural term, applied to the birds 
or other signs that showed themselves in the ‘fields’ (¢emp/a or 
tempora) of vision? Optemperare in Plautus and Terence is always 
used of obeying the command of a person; not yet, therefore, 
obtemperare ration or auctoritatz, or such turns. Noteworthy is 
Ter. Adelph. 705, where the son tells his father to make the prayers 
to:the gods in his stead, ‘because you are a much better man than 
I, and they will surely pay more attention to you (tb7 optempera- 
turos magis) than to me.’ 

Contemperare, the only remaining compound, arises from ¢empe- 
rare, ‘mix,’ and belongs to the later language. 


8.—ZJntrare, penetrare. 


To these words we must add extrare, ‘pass out,’ in a verse of 
Afranius,’ szmul limen intrabo, extrabunt tlico. 

Bopp * divided in-trare, pene-trare, and recognized in the last 
part a primary verb *trare (like stare), which he connected with 
the Sanskrit root ¢ar-, ‘ cross,’ ‘pass over,’ and saw in fvans the 
present participle thereof. Assent, so far as zztrare is concerned, 
is expressed by Corssen;* G. Curtius, too, in his Greek Etymology 
understands zntrare and extrare so; and Vanicek’ gives all three 
verbs as compounds of *¢va@ve. No other theory, so far as I know, 
has ever been given. 

This view is attended with no difficulty or improbability except 
in the case of Jenetrare. As the first part of the supposed com- 


Vanitek, Etym. Worterb, p. 503. 2V.5 Ribbeck. 
8 Gloss. Sanscr. I, p. 165. 4 Zeitschr. fiir vergl. Sprachf., 3, p. 292. 
5 Etym. Wort. p. 290. 
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pound must be fenus, ‘store’ (of food),’ and as a verb cannot be 
compounded with a noun-stem, we should be driven to assuming 
that the word is a juxtaposition of some case of penus and *trare ; 
and stands—say for penum trare, which would be like vinum ire 
(ventre), venum dare (vendere), but with this difference that it 
would show no trace of its original form, as two separate words, in 
the earlier language. This is a small difficulty; a. greater one is the 
Plautine use se penetrare; for the active meaning of the verb 
accords ill with the meaning of ¢arv- and *trare. 

Now, of course, the great mass of verbs in -ave are of denom- 
inative origin, and if it be shown that there existed in Latin noun- 
stems in -o- corresponding to each of the three verbs in question, 
will it not be far more likely that the verbs are simply derived from 
these nouns and do not contain any *¢vare at all? 

To extrare we have the stem extero- in exterus, syncopated in 
the adverb extra (for exterd), ablative feminine. It is from ex, 
with comparative suffix -fero-. 

In like manner zztra- is ablative of a stem *zntero- (whence also 
inter, inter-tor, internus, like exterior and externus), corresponding 
to Greek évrepo- (ra évtepa, ‘insides’). This, too, is a comparative 
formation, from 77. 

The noun-stem *Jenetro- is proved by pfenetralis. The very 
numerous formations in -d/zs are all denominative. The only ones 
I can find (I have to rely on Roby’s and Leo Meyer’s lists, as I have 
no absolutely complete collection of them) which are not clearly 
derived from existing nouns, are vectiga/is, fetialis, maialis, sodalis, 
canalis, and perhaps. esurialis,; none of these has any connection 
with a verb in -ave, and there is no doubt that they are to be referred 
to lost nouns. /enetralis cannot, therefore, come from fenetrare, 
but points unmistakably to a noun-stem *fenetro-. As to the mean- 
ing of this stem, we shall not be far wrong in assuming it to be 
‘inmost part’ (of the house), comparing the adjective stem Aenzto- 
and the adverb penz-tus. These are thought to come from fenus, 
‘store,’ ‘store-room.’ The suffix -¢vo- may or may not be the 
comparative -/ero-. 

We derive, therefore, 


extrare from stem ex-t(e)ro-; 
intrare “ *in-t(e)ro-; 
penetrare “ *pene-tro-; 


1 Curt. Etym.’ p. 254; Vanitek, p. 449. 
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just like superare from stem supero-. The meaning of all these 
was apparently causative at first: so se superare, ‘put one’s self 
above’ (vadiosus sese sol superabat ex mari, Plaut. Stich. 365); 
se penetrare, ‘put one’s self inside’ (intra pectus se penetravit 
potio, Truc. 1, 1, 23; so very often in Plautus'); and presumably 
se intrare and se extrare, though these are not known. From this 
they came to be used intransitively, ‘get above,’ ‘get inside,’ etc.; 
and finally to take the accusative of that which is surmounted or 
entered; but Jenetrare and intrare are not so used in Plautus, who 
indeed has zztrare but seldom.? The connexion between intra 
and intrare is further indicated by the frequency of zxtra limen 
on the one hand,’ and zztrare limen on the other;* while in the 
Menaechmi 414 we have perzisti st intrassis intra limen. 

Whether ¢vans (Umbrian ¢va/) is really the participle of a *trare, 
or that verb should be dispensed with altogether, I do not under- 


{ take to say. 
| FREDERIC D. ALLEN. 


For instance, Trin. 291, 314. Plautus has the intransitive Jenetrare only 
once, Bacch. 66. He has also penetrare pedem. In penetrant se in fugam (Amph. 
250), and se penetravit ex aedibus (Trin. 276), the verb has come to mean no 
more than praecipitare, ‘ plunge.’ 

2 Men. 414, Truc. 2, 1, 20. 

3 Mil. Glor. 596, Cist. 3, 19, Most. 5, 1, 16. 

4 Fragm. of Afranius quoted above; Cic. Phil. 2, 27,68: other examples in 
the lexica. 
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II—ON RECENT INVESTIGATIONS OF GRIMM’S LAW. 


Ever since its discovery, more than fifty years ago, Grimm’s Law 
has been the constant subject of discussions and investigations. Its 
bibliography will compare in extent with that of the Nibelungen 
and of other much mooted, perhaps never to be settled questions. 
Yet Grimm’s Law differs from these. It is a generalization, based 
upon certain facts, sufficiently recognized by Rask and Grimm for 
the establishment of a principle, but not sufficiently understood and 
collocated and weighed by them to have made further investigation 
superfluous even soon after the discovery. What shall we say then 
of to-day, when the methods of investigation have been so greatly 
improved? There is a class of younger philologians in Germany 
and England who have so revolutionized the traditional methods, 
that they have received the name of the ‘new school,’ ‘junggram- 
matische Schule.’ Their principles have been repeatedly set forth 
and defended, e. g. in the review of Scherer by Paul in the Jenaer 
Literaturzeitung, No. 22, 1879, in Paul und Braune’s Beitrage, IV, 
315, and VI, 1. In full sympathy with Brugman, Joh. Schmidt, 
Osthoff, Sievers, Verner, Paul and Braune in Germany, are Sweet, 
Nicol, Murray and others in England. They do not believe, as 
Mr. Ellis expresses it, that philology is mere ‘ radicarian linguistry,’ 
or the philologian, according to Mr. Nicol, a sort of ‘cross between 
an antiquary and a postagestamp-collector.’ They hold that to 
understand prehistoric speech-forms we must start with the histori- 
cal and living ones; that phonetic laws are as free from exceptions 
as physical and chemical laws ; that physiological and psychological 
processes must be kept strictly apart. Free play is given to accent, 
analogy and form-association ; ‘false’ analogy, the men of the old 
school like to call it. For letter-comparison is substituted sound- 
comparison, pronunciation for orthography, the thing symbolized 
for the symbol. Phonetics, /autphysiologie, plays a prominent part 
in the usual phonology, /autlehre. We hear now of a history of 
sounds and of pronunciation, formerly only of historical grammar 
and history of literature. It is my purpose to discuss in a paper, 
or two, what progress has been made in the study of Grimm’s 
Law by these new methods, what some of the problems are that 
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remain to be solved; and if I sift the literature on the subject as far 
as I may, some of the readers of this Journal may thank me for it. 

Grimm’s Law consists in a shifting of the mutes, as follows 
(s. Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, p. 276): the sonants shift 
to surds, the surds to aspirates, the aspirates to sonants. This he 
considers a real circular movement, all three shiftings going on 
at the same time. The languages concerned are 1. Any member 
of the Indo-European family except Teutonic; 2. Any Teutonic 
except High German; 3. High German. I shall try to restate 
and illustrate the law in a way less open to objection, I hope, than 
the old one just given. 

Let y represent the sonant stop and z the surd one. These two 
are tolerably fixed quantities. x shall be that very uncertain 
quantity, generally called ‘aspirate,’ which is as objectionable a 
term as ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ for surd and sonant. The-three groups 
of languages should not be—1. Greek or Latin or Sanskrit; 2. 
Gothic or English or Low German; 3. High German. For the 
first group Parentspeech (Prsp.), for the second General Teutonic 
(G. T.) are the terms most in accordance with the facts. Greek @ 
did not shift to Low German d, nor this to H. G. 4 The sound of 
the Parentspeech which in Greek became @, became in G. T. d. 
By General Teutonic is meant that Teutonic language which 
existed before there was any Low German or Gothic or High Ger- 
man. The term Parentspeech is a favorite one of Prof. March. 

The formulas run then as follows: 


Parentspeech. General Teut. H. G. 
I, x > y > 
II. y > > # 
III. Zz > x > y 


The advantage of using x y z in these formulas is, that they are 
employed as symbols in other sciences and have in themselves no 
meaning or force. Whenever I wish to apply one formula, say the 
first, to study the transition of x > y > z, to inquire into the causes 
of the transition, the first thing to do is to find out the sound-value 
of x y zin the three groups. Scherer, Paul, Sweet and March 
have insisted upon this non-identity of letters and sounds, and have 
done much to clear away misunderstandings and hindrances and 
thus to advance our knowledge upon the subject. I am aware 
that Mr. Douse, in ‘Grimm’s Law: a Study’ (London, 1876), has 
used 7, .S, A, as algebraical symbols, but they played the mischief 
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with him, because he does not appreciate the importance of the 
inquiry into the value of his A, S, A. It is wonderful what a 
damper such an inquiry is upon one’s enthusiasm over the beauty, 
uniqueness and regularity of this famous linguistic phenomenon. 
When I read such statements of Mr. Douse,' “that these tabula- 
tions are of identical value, or severally represent precisely the 
same facts (differing only in order of sequence), will be seen by 
comparing the vertical columns of any one with those of any other”; 
or again, ‘‘ Whatever phonetic operation, as it were, is executed upon 
the Classical system to produce the L. G. system, must also be 
executed upon the L. G. to produce the H. G.; and (what is equally 
important, but is rarely if ever made prominent) the very same 
operation, when executed upon the H. G. system brings us round 
again to the Cl. system.” Indeed! I should say that to get from 
H. G. x = és or ff back to Prsp. y = d or 6 would require not 
so much a surgical operation as a somerset or balloon-ascension. 
I believe Dr. Murray must have been reading just such erroneous 
statements as these when he wrote those indignant letters to the 
‘Academy’ about two years ago (Feb. 23 and March 2, 1878), in 
which he went so far as to deny that there was any Grimm’s Law. 
He really meant, I think, Grimm’s Law is no such thing as Mr. 
Douse represents it to be, which is exactly the truth. 

The symbols, instead of being a snare, should be a safeguard. 
Substitute in Formula I the dental mutes and we have— 


Prsp. dh > G. T.d > H. G. 4. 


This shifting is beautifully regular. The only drawback about it 
is, that we are not sure of x, the starting point. The German trans- 
lator of Mr. Whitney’s Altind. grammatik says (§ 37), European 
scholars pronounce Skrt. dh as dH = d + aspiration, nearly as in 
kind-heit. But this is an example for the eye merely, since kind- 
heit is pronounced £int-heit, whose medial sounds are rather surd 
tH than sonant d@/7. It is clear then, that the pronunciation of Euro- 
pean Sanskritists will not help us out. The uncertainty of the acoustic 
value of Prsp. x is unfortunate, if Formula I is, as some think, the 
‘Kernpunkt des Problems der Lautverschiebung,’ and if, as is pro- 
bable, the whole shifting started with it. Paul, in Paul und Braune’s 
Beitrige, p. 155, thinks, to be sure, that Arendt has put the exist- 
ence of ‘ medial aspirates’ out of doubt. But few will agree with 
him. What discovery did Arendt make? He observed (in 1859) 


1 Quoted from Rhys’s review in the Academy, 1877, p. 123. 
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the pronunciation of Said Muhammed and claims that he pro- 
nounced a real dH, 6H, gH. From this he concludes that twenty 
modern dialects in India pronounce it so, and then Sanskrit dH” 
must have had that sound. Briicke investigated the pronunciation 
of the same native and observed no medial aspirate. Here were 
two flatly contradictory results. Which of the two observers 
was right? Briicke was under this disadvantage, that he had 
beforehand committed himself to the opinion that a medial aspi- 
rate was a physiological impossibility. Scherer and Max Miller, 
however, sided with Briicke, and Max Miiller even tried to come 
to the rescue with the old Sanskrit grammarians. Curtius and 
nearly all other philologians accepted Arendt’s statement, and in 
explaining the transitions from Prsp. x > y, gave x the value of 
sonant stop -++ surd breath, and found nothing easier and more 
natural than that d@Hshould lose the 4 and become d. But in 
1873 Mr. A. J. Ellis observed the pronunciation of two natives, 
Messrs. Gupta and Mookerjey, and discovered no sonant stop + 
surd breath, but sonant stop + “glottal buzz,” accompanied “by a 
momentary energizing of the following vowel.” While this was 
not exactly what Briicke observed, yet it would have told strongly 
against Arendt, had Ellis’s observations been known to anybody 
in Germany except Sievers. Sievers, in his Lautphysiologie, p. 
95, expresses the opinion that a sonant stop + surd breath was 
theoretically impossible and the Skr. medial aspirate must have 
been sonant stop + sonant breath. Though the Lautphysiologie 
did not come out till 1876, he claims he always held this opinion, 
and was delighted to see it confirmed by the facts observed by Mr. 
Ellis." The impossibility then of « = dH or bHor gH must be 
admitted, and with that the old theory of the transition of dH > d 
by the loss of the second element falls to the ground. Curtius, and 
later Krauter, have upheld this view. Scherer, and before him 
Raumer, discarded the medial aspirate and substituted the medial 
affricate dS (Briicke’s d‘z') for dH. The transition then was 
di >%8>d. This has been more fully established by Paul in his 
long investigation, Paul und Braune’s Beitrage, I, 147-201, and may 
be called the Scherer-Paul theory. But Paul is inclined to start 
with Prsp. dH and then d3 > 8 > d. He finds it hard to accept 
with Scherer the primitiveness of medial affricates. But this is not 


For a full account of Ellis’s and Briicke’s observations see Ellis’ Early Eng- 
lish Pronunciation, p. 1134-1137, and Briicke’s Grundziige, etc., pages 115 and 
116, new edition. 
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at all necessary. We must start with the true medial aspirate of 
Sievers and Ellis, which we shall transcribe as d’. This is a double 
sound, consisting of sonant stop and voice, which is continued 
after the d explosion until the ‘jerked’ vowel commences. The 
series then was d’ > 8 > d. As soon as the d closure was slack- 
ened in the least, the homorganic sonant spirant began, and, as is 
generally the case, the second continuant element prevailed over 
the first explosive one. But if, with Scherer and Paul, we retain 
the medial affricate, the development of that from @’ is more natu- 
ral than from dH. The more stopping-places we can find in the 
passaye of one sound into another, the more time is gained, the 
less the chances of collision with other sounds. Only the inter- 
mediate sounds must not be ‘aus der Luft gegriffen,’ but must 
actually occur and must not mislead. The seeming transition, for 
instance, of Prsp. ¢# > G. T. d, in Formula III, has many intermediate 
sounds, but they are all verified. The transition was ¢ > tH > tth 
> th>%®>d. tH occurs in Sanskrit and in Southern German 
dialects; 74h in the Irishman’s ‘thin.’ /f is the surd spirant, 6 
the sonant one. Formula I runs nearly parallel to this: d’ > dé 
> > ad. d’ occurs in modern Bengalese dialects; d5 some- 
times initially in modern English. Physiologically the transition is 
as follows: Adding a vowel, we have d’>a, in which > indi- 
cates Sievers’ ‘ténenden hauch’ after the explosion of d. With 
the least relaxation of the d closure we have the beginnings of the 
sonant spirant, which will increase as the first element decreases, 
detracting also from the energy (‘jerk’) of the following vowel. 
Both in surd and sonant affricates the second element encroaches 
upon the first, as a rule, until the first is lost entirely and a simple 
sound is the result, as Greek tH’ > 0, H. G. pf > /. 

For all three classes of mutes in Formula I, Paul has shown that 
they reached the sonant stop only in the beginning of the word, 
and that the guttural sonant spirant appears even there in Oldest 
Low German and Anglo-Saxon, but that medially the sonant spirant 
appears except after nasals. Zend, Keltic, Slavic and Lithuanian 
show the same shifting. In the last two the sonant stop is always 
reached, whether initially or medially. 

A most extraordinary development is that of the Greek surd 
aspirates and spirants from Prsp. x. It is a difficult question, and 
I only mention it now, lest I seem to underrate its difficulty. But 
is not the transition from our value of x made more difficult still ? 
I dare say it is, but the other transition was made easy by starting 
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with a fictitious value that would best suit the result. We cannot 
regret that Curtius’ plausible explanation in his Grundziige, p. 393, 
viz: by assimilation of dH, 6H, gH to tH, pH, kf (later > 4, ¢, 
y), falls to the ground. Kuhn, Sonne and others claimed.that this 
transition was a ‘strengthening,’ which would have been against 
the main drift of the whole Lautverschiebung, and that £4, ¢H, 
etc., must have been the original Prsp. sounds, from which gH, 
etc., arose by ‘weakening.’ While it was easy to refute Kuhn’s 
opinion on other grounds, the objection of ‘strengthening’ seemed 
to stand, and so Curtius resorted to assimilation. The second ele- 
ment was surd breath, the first was sonant. They must both 
become surd, hence £H. Now this very incongruity of sonant 
and surd, which necessitated their assimilation, is one of the reasons 
for the non-occurrence of any such compound as dH. If d’ was 
the value of ~, its transition into ¢H or ¢h was chiefly a matter of 
sonancy and surdness. But this question is connected also with 
another, which even Curtius (p. 84) admits is still an open one, 
viz: whether there were not surd aspirates by the side of sonant 
aspirates in the Parentspeech. Grassmann held that such was the 
case. The Italic correspondents are / for 3’ and d’, 4 for Gr. RH < 
Prsp. g’, and in Latin medially the homorganic sonant stops. 

The order of the shiftings I must leave for another time. I have 
already used so much space for this formula that I must despatch 
the rest more rapidly. 

Formula II with dental mutes becomes— 


Prsp.d > G. T.¢ > H. G. és, s. 


The value of all of these is fixed. ‘Aspirate’ does not at all 
apply to H. G. x, even if it should to Prsp. x. ¢s is beyond the 
line of mutes and is a surd affricate. The signs for H. G. x are very 
numerous, but do not concern us now, and one kind of z is difficult 
to print. 

Formula III becomes—-: 


Prsp. > G. T. > H.G. d. 


G. T. th was the surd spirant; H. G. d does not appear regu- 
larly. Finally, it was probably surd. Other signs for it are ¢, zh, 
dh, The labial mutes introduced in our schedule will give us in 
Formula I— 
Prsp. & > G. T.6 > H.G. (f) 4. 

To Prsp. 4’ correspond Greek ¢, Latin f and medially 4. y is 
lip-shut-voiced and 2 lip-shut-voiceless, but the exception rather 
than the rule, no shifting having taken place. 
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Formula II becomes— 
Prsp.d6 > G.T.f > H.G. pf /. 

H. G. ff, like ¢s (2), is the double sound, called affricata by 
some in ‘distinction from the simple spirant or fricative. Other 
signs are pph, ph, v. f, ph and v represent the same sound, viz: 
lip-teeth-open-voiceless. The second shifting was also shared by 
the numerous O. H. G. words borrowed from other languages, and 
such a ~f or / does not go back to Prsp. y, but 2. 

Formula III— 

Prsp. z > G. T. x > H.G.y, 


is too large for the labials. There is no shifting from G. T. / > 
6, and it is merely Prsp. > G. T.//, particularly when initial. 
J was originally only surd spirant, but became then sonant medially. 
The guttural or palatal mutes substituted in the schedule will read 
in Formula I— 


Prsp. g’ > G. T. g > H. G. (&) g. 


To g’ correspond Gr. 7, Latin 4 and g, Sanskrit 4 as a rule. 
For H. G. the rule is g, the exception %, hence no shifting. The 
sign gh = g. ch occurs finally in Otfried, and was then back- 
open-voiceless instead of back-shut-voiced. 

Formula II would read— 


Prsp. g > G. T. & > H. G. ch, (£.) 


ch may be considered the rule in O. H. G., but now & is more com- 
mon. ch is back- or front-open-voiceless, according to the vowel 
immediately near it. 

Formula III reads— 


Prsp.& > G.T.4 > H. G. (g). 


No second shifting is the rule. Initial 4 in both G. T. and H. 
G. is surd breath. Like the other G. T. surd spirant, 4 could 
become sonant medially and then g (Verner’s Law). H. G. medial 
and final 2, 4h, ch have the same value as the preceding ch. 

Now if this be a correct statement of the principle, several points 
are clear, which have been frequently covered up by false compari- 
sons and figures of speech. The shifting is not circular, and cannot 
be compared with the movement of the wheels of a wagon or of 
the spokes of a wheel, or with three bent arrows pursuing one 
another in a circle. The varying values that the aspirates assume 
forbid it, and so does the incomplete shifting of H. G. The process 
is not ‘weakening’ or ‘lightening of sounds’ alone, as some claim. 
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Call ‘weakening’ ease of utterance or euphony and we grant that it 
plays an important part in Grimm’s Law, as it does in all phonetic 
changes. Euphony explains Prsp. x > G. T. _y, perhaps Prsp. z > 
G. T. x, but surely G. T. surd stop into H. G. surd affricates is rio 
weakening process, for in this Grimm saw, or thought he saw, 
evidence of the manly, warlike spirit of our ancestors. 

Prof. March, in the excellent treatise mentioned below, was the first 
to give prominence to a tendency so strong in the High Germans of 
to-day, of unvoicing sonants. It certainly explains the passing of 
G. T. sonant stop into H. G. surd, and yet this is strictly carried 
out only in the dental mutes. The passing of Prsp. y > G. T. z is, 
however, nothing but loss of sonancy. Under this head would also 
come the development of Greek and Latin surd aspirates and spirants 
from Prsp. *. Raumer and Scherer are always on the hunt for 
missing links that are to bridge over the chasm, generally imagi- 
nary, between two sounds. Thus they have put between d and /, 
for instance, ‘die gefliisterte Media’ as transition sound. Now d 
is the point-stop-voiced and ¢ is the point-stop-voiceless, and no 
transition sound is called for. No one single fact or principle has yet 
been discovered and proposed that will explain all the shiftings of 
Grimm’s Law. I believe none will be found, and it is a mistake 
to look for one. Foreign influence upon the High Germans was 
first brought forward by Scherer to explain the second shifting. 
Prof. March favors this idea. Dr. Murray suggested the-influence 
of the early inhabitants of Southern Germany, upon whom the Ger- 
mans forced their language. Scherer suggests Romance influence. 
These are valuable suggestions, and the right direction and principle 
have been pointed out in which sound results may be obtained. 
Granted foreign influence upon the dialect of one tribe or district, 
how would this affect the sister dialects? Such a question cannot 
be correctly answered until the importance of the study of living 
dialects upon the old ones is more fully recognized by investi- 
gators. The Old High German dialects have lately received much 
attention from Braune, Zur Kenntniss des Frinkischen, and Heinzel, 
Niederfrinkische Geschaftssprache 

Much emphasis has been laid by Dr. Murray upon the incom- 
pleteness of the H. G. shifting in the letters already referred to. His’ 
protests and strictures are indeed called for, and would have had more 
effect if he had not gone too far in some directions. That the O. 
H. G. shifting is historical and recent was, it is true, admitted by 
Grimm, but he liked to lose. sight of the fact whenever he wanted 
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to ‘magnify the law.’ His framework is much too big for the 
facts. But is there also a difference in kind between the shiftings 
as well as in extent? 

Most certainly, and while Dr. Murray overlooks the unvoicing of 
the sonant stops of the Parentspeech and General Teutonic, which 
is repeated in High German, all before him have overlooked, or 
at least not appreciated, the differences in the first and second 
shiftings. The shifting of G.T.y > H.G. z and that of Prsp. y > 
G. T. z are identical. It is the same process—loss of sonancy. 
This shifting was repeated a third time in the exceptions which 
Verner’s Law accounts for. Prsp. patar became first patHar, then 
fathar, faéar, fadar. This G. T. sonant spirant or stop underwent 
the same fate as the sonant spirant or stop that arose from Prsp. 
x (= da’) and both became surd in H.G. Thus the ¢ of New H. 
G. ‘tun’ and ‘vater’ are of very different origins, yet their last 
changes were identical, if not contemporary. But the H. G. shifting 
differs from the G. T. very much inkind. Thus H. G. x, excepting 
of course non-shifting, is not at all identical with General Teutonic 
x, though both arose from surd stops. H. G. x is either surd 
affricate or spirant, G. T. + only surd spirant. Hence the transi- 
tions from Prsp. and G. T. 2 to these sounds cannot be put side by 
side. 

The uniqueness of Grimm’s Law has been made more prominent 
than there is ground for. When we consider that the change of Prsp. 
x into spirant or stop took place as strictly in Slavic and Lithuanian 
as in G. T.; that it occurs in Sanskrit, in Keltic and medially in 
Latin; that the changes are not merely from one group to an- 
other, but within the same group and language; that in the labial 
and guttural mutes (except & > ch) there was no shifting in H. 
G.; that in modern languages we find many parallel transitions, 
then we shall be less inclined to consider the /autverschiebung as 
such an extraordinary phenomenon. We shall be better disposed 
and fitted to investigate it from the fruitful side and with proper 
methods. Any mingling of aesthetics and patriotism with pho- 
nology, ‘/autphysiologie’ and dialect-study, within whose spheres 
the phenomena fall, is entirely unscientific. We can pardon it in 
Grimm in the enthusiasm of discovery, and in Scherer, who claims 
the prerogative of Lessing's genius as an excuse for his mistakes, 
which, he is sure, will lead others on the right track. 

We come now to the exceptions. Onomatopoetic words remain 
unchanged from their very nature. The surd mutes 4, &, #, in 
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close contact with preceding spirants cannot shift, hence s¢, sk, sp, 
ht, ft, are unchangeable. d is sometimes protected by z and Z. In 
1862 Lottner made a very careful examination and collocation of 
the exceptions to the first shifting in Kuhn’s Zeitsch. XI, 161-205. 
Besides those above mentioned he found two classes of exceptions. 
The first isin FormulaI. In them Gothic y (sonant stops) appeared 
to correspond to Skt. y, and there was nv shifting apparently, e. g. 
Gothic dauhtar = Skt. duhitar. The second is or was in Formula 
III, in which both Gothic sonant stops and surd or sonant spirants 
corresponded to Skt. surd stops, e. g. Gothic bairand = Skt. 
bharanti (d@ = ¢) and Gothic fadi = Skt. pati. The first class had 
been allowed to pass partly because it was considered quite natural 
that there should be exceptions, and they proved the rule, partly 
because the Sanskrit forms were supposed to be identical with the 
Parentspeech forms. Grimm always put some one of the Indo- 
European family of languages as the first member of his schedule. 
It was Grassmann’s great merit to have proved in his article ‘ Ueber 
das urspriingliche vorhandensein von wurzeln, deren anlaut und 
auslaut eine aspirate enthielt’ (Kuhn’s Zeitsch. XII, p. 110-138), 
that Sanskrit was not primitive in this case, that the Parentspeech 
had had a ‘medial aspirate,’ if that be the value of Prsp. x, 
and that hence the exceptions to the first class were not exceptions 
at all. We had not started with the right Prsp. letter, but with the 
Sanskrit or Latin or Slavic. In other words, there was a shifting 
of x > y, which was so general as to extend over Sanskrit, 
Greek and Latin partially, over Slavonic, Keltic and Teutonic 
wholly. Grassmann demonstrated this within a year after Lottner’s 
article appeared. 

The second class of exceptions, that of the G. T. double corre- 
spondences (sonant stop and spirant) to Prsp. surd stop, waited for 
an explanation much longer. That the shifting was not directly 
from ¢ to d, for instance, was recognized already by Raumer in 
1837; again maintained by Scherer (Zur Gesch. der deutschen 
Sprache, ) and by Paul (Zur Lautverschiebung) in Paul und Braune’s 
Beitrage I, 147-201. The transition is now generally put down 
and accepted as follows: ¢> tH > th>®8>d. The first part, ¢ 
through ¢/ into ¢f, is the regular shifting. The surd stop became 
first dental aspirate in the strict sense,4¢-+ A. The aspirate became 
surd spirant. The exception lies in this, that it did not remain 
surd, but became sonant medially, and then the sonant stop. How 
is this change to be accounted for? Verner discovered the reason. 
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It lies in the accent. Mr. Sweet framed a very bold theory in his 
edition of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, published by the Early English 
Text Society, in which he puts down the following series: Prsp. 
¢ > oldest Teutonic d > oldest Low German dh > oldest H. G. d. 
The primitiveness of d is based chiefly on the frequent and easy 
interchange of dand dh. Prof. March, in an article ‘On Recent 
Discussions of Grimm’s Law,’ Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, 1873, objected very strongly and effectively, 
and if he did not overthrow Sweet’s position, Verner’s Law certainly 
did, as Mr. Sweet handsomely acknowledges in a letter to the 
‘Academy,’ February 9, 1878. Paul, in the article referred to, 
though the subject of his investigations is really Formula I, has 
much to say about Formula III and its exceptions. He tries to 


make out, that medial 4, d, g, are really sonant spirants in Gothic . 


(p. 151); that the only difference between medial d and ¢h/ is that 
d is sonant spirant and ¢# the surd one. And one of the reasons 
adduced is also the easy interchange of 4, d, g, with the corres- 
ponding spirants. Both Sweet’s and Paul’s theories are indirect 
unsuccessful attempts at explaining the exceptions of Formula III. 
Though Paul’s idea of the manner of the transition is perfectly 
correct, of the cause he had no idea. 

I shall try now to state and illustrate Verner’s Law as briefly and 
clearly as I may. His own statement of it is this: 

“Indogerm. &, ¢, 2, gingen erst iiberall in 4, th, f, iiber; die so 
entstandenen tonlosen fricativae nebst der vom Indogerm. ererbten 
tonlosen fricativa s wurden weiter inlautend bei ténender nachbar- 
schaft selbst ténend, erhielten sich aber als tonlose im nachlaute 
betonter silben.” Paul, in P. und B. Beitr. V, 538, restates it in this 
way: “Die nach vollzug der germanischen verschiebung vorhan- 
denen vier harten reibelaute 4, ¢h, f, s sind ausser in den verbin- 
dungen At, hs, ft, st, sk, sp, ss, erweicht, wenn der nichstvorher- 
gehende sonant nicht nach der urspriinglichen betonung den 


hauptton trug.” Omitting s at first, it would read in this way: . 


Prsp. &, ¢, , shifted without exception to 4, th, f. But these became 
medially in unaccented syllables sonant spirants, except in certain 
surd consonant-combinations. This is sufficient, if every medial 4, d, 
g, in Gothic or Ags. are sonant spirants. But if not, we must add 
“and these sonant stops”; s, though not within the limits of Grimm’s 
Law, joins the other spirants. Then it may be stated as follows: 
Medial G. T. , th, f, s become the sonant spirants gh, dh, v, 2, in 
unaccented syllables, and later the sonant stops g, d, 6, and r (= 
point-open-voiced ). 
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A fictitious word asataka, after Verner’s akasatam, would take 
these shapes in General Teut., Gothic and H. G., having passed 
through asatHakHa and asathakha, according to the primitive 
accent: 

G. T. 4sadagha-, azdthagha-, azatjdkha-, azadagha-, 

Goth. dsadaga-, azdthaga-, ‘azaddkha-, azadag4-, 

H. G. dsataga-, arddaga-, aratdkha-, arataga-. 
As examples of actual words these will suffice: 


Skt. bhratar . G. T. bréthar, 
and “ _médar ; 
“ Antara anthara, 
but “ antdr. undar ; 
“  ¢vagura . ‘ ‘ swehra, 
but “ cvacri . “  swegra. 
Skrt. pf. ind. sing. bibhéda, bibhéditha, bibhéda = 
G. T. pret. ind. sing. laith, laist, laith (not etymolo- 


gically of course); but 
Skt. pf. ind. pl. bibhidimé, bibhida, bibhidais = 
G. T. pret. ind. pl. lidum, liduth, lidun. 

Skt. causatives have the accent upon the ending, dhavdya, which 
shows itself in G. T. causatives, e.g. G. T. hangjan from hanhan, 
laidjan from lithan, nazjan from nesan. 

The comparative is interesting. Since there is a retraction of 
the accent, as in 700-, fdtov, Hdcotos, when it rests in the positive 
upon the second syllable, the G. T. ending must always be -zzan 
and -ozan, later -zvo and -oro, e. g. batizan, Ags. betra; blindozan, 
O. H. G. dlindoro. | 

It would be interesting to trace Verner’s investigation from the 
beginning and see how he was gradually led up to the discovery. 
We must be satisfied with reproducing here an equation from p. 109: 


G.T tehan slahana (inf.) brothar kwethana misi keusana 
tegu slagana (p. p.) médar kwedana deuza kuzana 

He reasoned correctly that an explanation of one of these must 
be an explanation of all. He found the clew in the second, fourth 
and sixth fractions, which illustrate that remarkable phenomenon 
called ‘grammatische wechsel’ in O. H. G. and M. H. G. grammar. 
The last one who wrote upon this subject before Verner was Braune, 
P. und B. Beitr. I, 513. Braune says that hitherto we have been 
satisfied with merely stating the fact of the change, without showing 
the inner connection between these separate phenomena. Paul’s 
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theory of the origin of sonant stops and sonant spirants proves this 
inner connection, as he will proceed to show more fully. In fact, 
Braune sees in the ‘grammatische wechsel’ proof of Paul’s theory. 
But when he begins to realize fully that Gothic especially and old 
Saxon and Frisian do not follow suit, he says: “Ueberhaupt aber muss 
man das wol beachten, dass dieser ganze lautwandel nicht auf einem 
streng-durgefiihrten lautgesetz, sondern nur auf einer sehr ausge- 
pragten lautneigung beruht.” This distinction between a law and an 
‘inclination’ would never do for a ‘Zunggrammatiker. The trouble 
was with Gothic. It showed very slight traces of grammatische wech- 
sel. Its primitiveness was not questioned on this point any more than 
that of Formula I. Verner’s Law was not found, because it was not 
looked for, and the facts were not so properly and comprehensively 
grouped as in the above equation, in spite of Paul’s and Braune’s 
constant efforts and frequent publications. Scherer, who if he cannot 
solve a phonetic problem phonetically will resort to aesthetics and 
‘sprachgeist’ and ‘minnische und weibliche periode’ in literature 
and language, singled out /adar and modar, and accounted for their 
d because they were “more frequently used words than drothar.” 
Fadar and modar must belong to the ‘small coin of language,’ 
and must have been used so much that they are worn smooth and 
have nearly disappeared in Gothic. MZodar never occurs, only 
aithet; fadar only once, in its stead atta, while dvothar has no syno- 
nym atall. No; the accent explains either all members of the above 
equations or none. S/ahana inf. has the primitive accent on the stem, 
slagana the past-part. on the suffix. The same is true of quethana 
and keusana. The pret. sing. was accented on the stem, the pret. 
plur. on the suffix. The ‘grammatische wechsel’ is a part of that so- 
called great exception to the first shifting. It is that general Teutonic 
shifting of surd spirants to sonant ones and sonant stops in un- 
accented syllables. If one dialect, whether old like Gothic or young 
like modern English, does not conform to this law, what seems an 
apparent exception must be accounted for in some way or other by 
tendencies and phonetic principles within that individual dialect. 
_ Gothic, for instance, must have once had grammatische wechsel. It 
traces of it now, ¢. g. ath-aigum, tharf-thaurbum, filhan-fulgins. 
There is a tendency in all languages, and very strong in Gothic, 
called ‘ausgleichung’ by German scholars, levelling or striving 
after uniformity. In Gothic it manifests itself clearly in the reintro- 
duction of z and a for e and o in G. T. and the sister dialects, which 
gives it that appearance of primitiveness. Thus it has made the 
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pret. pl. and past-part. again like pres. and pret. sing., and z in declen- 
sion again s. But z has never become 7, as in the other dialects. 
In Goth. we have tiuhan, tauh, tauhum, tauhans ; h is uniformly 
restored. In Ags. we have tiohan, toh, tugun, togan ; in N. H. G. 
ziehen, zog, gezogen, which is more ancient on this point than 
Gothic. Again, in N. H. G. zethen, zieh, geziehen, we have uniform- 
ity, as in the cognate Goth. -tezhan, -tath, -tathans. The N, H. G. 
class of verbs, schnetden, schnitt, geschnitten ; leiden, litt, gelitten ; 
steden, sott, gesotten, is easily brought into line. The G. T. forms 
with the spirant became the H. G. forms with d, and those with 
d received in H. G. 4, for instance, Angs. sxidhan, snadh, snidon, 
sniden = O. H. G. snidan, sneid, snitum, snitan. With the H. G. 
tendency to make a final sonant stop surd, and the good sense 
of the writers, especially of M. H. G., to spell as they pronounced, 
leid and sneid became /ezt and smezt, and then in N. H. G. /z#¢ and 
schnitt, the vowel difference between pret. sing. and plur. having 
soon disappeared. 

But how and why did the accent produce such a remarkable 
effect? Admitted the tendency of any surd spirant to become 
sonant when surrounded by sonants—which is nothing but level- 
ling—the question is, how did the accent preserve the surd char- 
acter? Verner explains it in this way. The G. T. accent must 
have been one of stress also, and not of pitch merely, which was 
the primitive accent. The strong. impulse of surd breath, when 
the stress is thrown upon the syllable with the surd spirant, would 
preserve this spirant as it was originally. Letthe accent be thrown 
upon any other syllable, and the surd spirant will weaken from a 
fortis to a lenis, and then become sonant in sonant surroundings. 
(See Sievers’ Lautphysiologie, p. 133.) I dare say, many will be 
satisfied to know that the preservation of the surd spirants 4, th, /, 
s, or their transition to sonant spirants and to sonant stops, goes 
hand-in-hand with the original accent. Verner’s Law settles also 
a point in the, history of accent. The free Parentspeech accent 
was still preserved in G. T. after the beginning of the first shifting 
of mutes. When the characteristic Teutonic accent, which is 
limited to the stem-syllable, commenced, the shifting of spirants 
was accomplished, or at least so well under way that the new accent 
had no influence upon it. Had the G. T. logical accent been as 
old as was formerly supposed, it would have prevented this shifting. 

Verner’s Law strengthens the position of the ‘junggrammatische 
schule,’ claiming that phonetic laws admit of no arbitrary excep- 
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tions. They must and can be applied as strictly as physical laws, 
if they are laws at all. By Verner’s discovery the last large class 
of exceptions to the first shifting in Grimm’s Law has been 
explained. They have been proved not to be real exceptions. 
Prsp. z became G. T. x initially, medially and finally. But medially 
they shifted within the same group of languages a second time and 
a third time in H. G., at least in the dental mutes. Verner’s Law 
has lately been studied and cleared up very much. See Fr. Kluge, 
Beitrige zur Geschichte der germ. Conjugation; Paul, Zum 
Verner’schen Gesetz, P. und B. Beitr. VI, 538. Sievers, P. und B. 
Beitr. V, 149, has already found a corollary: g (gh) disappeared 
between originally unaccented vowel and w already in General 
Teutonic. In Gothic we have uniformly 4 in sazhwan (G. T. 
sehwan), sahw, sehwum, saihwans, but Ags. shows the older forms, 
seon (for sehon), seah, siwon, gesewen, where g from A is lost 
before w in the pret. plur. and past participle, though there are 


forms which still show it. 
H. C. G. BRANDT. 


III.—PRINCIPLES OF ORTHOGRAPHY OF FRENCH 
VERBS ENDING IN -EZLER AND -E£TER. 


M. B. Jullien in his ‘Revue de I’Instruction Publique’ (Didot, 
Orthographe Frangaise, p. 380) makes this remark: “I should 
like to find a list of verbs in -e/er and -eter. I do not exactly know 
how many of them our language possesses, but if there were from 
two to three hundred I should not be surprised. These verbs 
present this peculiarity, that wherever the last syllable is mute the 
e preceding it must become open. This open ¢ is marked either 
by a grave accent, as in geler, je gle, acheter, j’achéte; or by 
doubling the intermediary consonant, as in appeler, 7’appelle, jeter, 
je jette; and every one knows how difficult it is to remember with- 
out any determining reason the choice which one must make be- 
tween these two orthographies. But this is not all; for a great 
number of these verbs the Academy does not give any example 
where the last e is mute, so that the writer is free to choose between 
the two methods, and the critic is left free to condemn him, no 
matter which course he has taken.” 

The want thus complained of by M. Jullien I have endeavored 
to supply by making a list of these verbs in -e/er and -efer, and in 
order to put an end to the very unsatisfactory state of incertitude as 
regards this question which his last words so forcibly illustrate, I 
have tried to find out if any principle had governed the choice of 
either orthography, and if so, what it was. 

The number of verbs I have found, is 224: 129 ending in -efer 
and 95 in -eler, of which I will give a list further on. Of these 
the Academy only gives the conjugation in 108 cases; hence there 
are 116 verbs left to the option of writers. M. Littré, however, 
who, I think, can be taken as a very safe authority, in his ‘ Diction- 
naire de la langue Frangaise,’ gives the conjugation of 94 of these 
116 verbs, thus reducing to 22 the number of those left to our own 
choice. 

These 202 verbs can be divided, according to the orthography 
observed in their conjugation, into five classes as follows: 

I. Those verbs in -e/ery and -efer which double the / or ¢ before 
mute ¢é, as appeler, 7’ appelle, jeter, je jette, etc. 
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This class numbers 105 verbs (57 in -efer and 48 in -e/ev), more 
than half the verbs conjugated. They are— 


arbreter 
billeter 
biqueter 
briqueter 
brocheter 
cacheter 
cailleter 
scliqueter 
coqueter 
coupleter 
débonneter 
déboqueter 
décacheter 
déchiqueter 
déjeter 
démoucheter 
écolleter 
émoucheter 
empaqueter 
épinceter 
feuilleter 
forjeter 
fureter 
gileter 
gobeter 
greneter 
guéreter 
guillemeter 
haleter 


interjeter 
jeter 
lingueter 
loqueter 
louveter 
mailleter 
marqueter 
moucheter 


mugueter - 


naqueter 
paqueter 
parqueter 
pinceter 
piqueter 
pocheter 
projeter 
recacheter 
rejeter 
saveter 
souffleter 
surjeter 
tacheter 
teter 
tréjeter 
valeter 
vergeter 
vigneter 
voleter 


appeler 
amonceler 
anneler 
atteler 
bosseler 
carneler 
chanceler 
chapeler 
cordeler 
créneler 
cuveler 
décapeler 
décheveler 
démuseler 
denteler 
déniveler 
dépuceler 
dessemeler 
dételer 
écheler 
écheveler 
enficeler 
enjaveler 
ensorceler 
épeler 


étinceler 
ficeler 
gabeler 
grabeler 
greneler 
grommeler 
grumeler 
javeler 
jumeler 
morceler 
museler 
niveler 
oiseler 
paisseler 
panteler 
pommeler 
rappeler 
rateler 
renouveler 
ressemeler 
ruisseler 
taveler 
tonneler 


II. Verbs of this species which take a grave accent on the ¢ 
which precedes the mute syllable, as celer, je cdle, acheter, 7’ achéte. 
This class has only 31 verbs, not one-third of the previous class 


and scarcely a seventh of the whole number. 


acheter 
becqueter 
claqueter 
colleter 
craqueter 
crocheter 
décolleter 
étiqueter 


fileter 
jarreter 
racheter 


agneler 
bourreler 
carneler 
celer 
congeler 
déceler 
dégeler 
démanteler 
écarteler 
embreler 


They are as follows: 


encasteler 
engeler 
geler 
griveler 
harceler 
marteler 
modeler 


peler 
régeler 
répeler 
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III. Verbs which are common, 2. é. can be conjugated either 
by doubling the consonant / or ¢ before mute ée, or with a single 
consonant and a grave accent on the preceding e, as dbreveter, 
which, according to Littré, can be written je dvevette or je brevete. 
We find 12 verbs belonging to this class—g in -efer and 3 in -e/er. 


They are: 
aiguilleter buffeter trompeter botteler 
banqueter caqueter canneler 
bonneter dépaqueter ciseler 
-| breveter épousseter 


: IV. Verbs which have already an acute accent on the penult in 
the infinitive which they change to a grave accent in the present 


before mute ¢, but are regular in all their other tenses. This class 
numbers 29 verbs, which are: 
affréter empiéter péter anhéler 
appéter fréter picter héler 
admonéter genéter refléter recéler 
compeéter hébéter rempicter révéler 
completer inquiéter répéter sphacéler 
i concréter interpreter secréter 
décompleter masséter sousfréter 
décréter mésinterpréter végéter 


infinitive. 
number 25, 


acquéter 
appréter 
arréter 
conquéter 
désentéter 
écréter 

embéter 
enquéter 


The 22 verbs, which for lack of authority I have been unable to 
assign to either of the first two classes, are: 


baqueter 
caneter 
chiqueter 
corneter 
culleter 
décliqueter 
haqueter 


V. Verbs which have a circumflex accent on the penult in the 


They are regular in all their moods and tenses, and 


as follows : 
entéter béler préler 
féter deméler véler 
préter emméler 
quéter engréler 
requéter entreméler 
repréter féler 
tempéter gréler 
méler 


niqueter bateler hételer 
paleter capeler ponteler 
pelleter crételer 

planeter empasteler 

sauveter fumeler 

simpleter fuseler 


grappeler 
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I have endeavored to give here a complete list of all verbs ending 
in -e/er and -efer, but it is not my purpose at present to examine the 
principles of orthography with reference to the last two classes. I 
will confine myself to those verbs which are unaccented in the 
infinitive. 

Why then is it that among these verbs some double the / or ¢, 
whereas others obtain the same result in pronunciation by accenting 
the e? I find the utmost confusion reigning among grammarians 
and even academicians as to this question. In fact three of the 
verbs above-mentioned, which I have on the authority of the 
Academy grouped in the second class, according to Littré should 
belong to the first. These verbs are: clagueter, jarreter and décol- 
leter. I have searched in vain for some rule or principle among 
the most noted French grammarians, and though ready to seize 
the faintest hint, I have not found one who so much as gave an 
opinion on the subject, beyond saying that it was very awkward to 
have no definite rule on the subject. 

I subjoin an extract which will show this confusion. In the 
Grammaire des Grammaires, of Girault Duvivier, (edited by P. A. 
Lemaire, Paris 1863, p. 511-12), we find the following peculiar 
way of getting out of the difficulty. In treating this question he 
Says: 

“En Frangais un mot ne peut pas étre terminé par deux e muets 
de suite. C’est une régle qui ne souffre aucune exception. Mais 
dans ce cas faut-il toujours doubler la derniére consonne pour rendre 
le premier de ces deux e sonore? ou bien peut-on employer aussi 
l’accent grave? Nous ne trouvons point a ce sujet de régle fondée 
sur une base uniforme ; il semble que l’usage seul, ait, aw hasard, 
établi des differences. Ces mots sans doute se présentent rarement, 
nous pensons, toutefois, gu’il faut sabstenir d’en faire usage.” 

This last suggestion has at least the merit of being thorough, but 
the spirit of the present day will not admit of such a conclusion. I 
could cite numerous other instances of confused ideas on this sub- 
ject; in fact, take up any grammar you choose, you will find, either 
that the matter is quietly passed over in silence or that the author 
says he can give you no fixed rule for your guidance. Indeed it 
would be hard for him to do so when, as before remarked, two 
such high authorities as the Academy and M. Littré are at variance 
as regards certain verbs. 

These examples prove clearly the confusion that reigns as to the 
pfoper way of conjugating some of these verbs, and it would seem 
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that no one up to this time had ever taken the trouble to enquire 
into the origin of this anomaly or tried to find a reason for this 
difference of orthography. Nothing, therefore, was left to me but 
to examine closely each verb in its origin and development, and by 
this means to find out what cause or causes had produced such a 
result. This examination has led me to the conclusion that it can 
only be ascribed to the influence of etymology. 

These verbs are for the most part derived from the Latin, and at 
the time when the Academy published the first edition of its dic- 
tionary (in 1694), the influence of Latin among the literati was 
paramount; and at this epoch we find introduced into the language 
a whole host of new words formed almost without change from the 
written Latin. This, however, would prove nothing were not my 
conclusions substantiated by facts the consideration of which will 
enable the reader to judge whether this opinion is well grounded 
or not. 

1. In the class of verbs of which appeler and jeter are the types 
and which double the consonant before mute e¢, I find eighteen 
derived directly from Latin verbs.’ In every case the Latin verb 
has a double consonant in the infinitive. 

2. On the other hand in the class of verbs such as ce/er and 
acheter, 1 find eleven derived directly from Latin verbs.* Of these 
only one has two /’s in the infinitive, and that is encasteler, a term 
of veterinary science derived from the Low-Latin incastellare, and 
a word not very often employed. 

These facts in themselves, I think, are very strong proof that the 
etymology had a powerful influence on the different forms. 

Admitting, then, that this principle accounts for the orthography 
of 18 verbs in the first class and 11 in the second, let us see now 
what we can do for the remainder. In the first class we have still 
87 verbs to account for. Of these 64 are derived from diminutive 
forms and 6 are frequentatives, 15 are derived from nouns not 


le, g: appeler derived from Latin appellare 


atteler astellare 
chanceler cancellare 
jeter jactare* 


*the c being assimilated ; ex. Ital. gettare, etc. 


2¢.g: celer derived from Latin celare 

geler gelare 

acheter adcaptare* 
*the ~ being dropped and forming acatare, etc. 
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diminutives, and two from Keltic verbs. The Latin double- 
diminutives, as every one knows, were written with two /’s, as 
auricilla, monticellus. Hence it would follow according to the 
principle stated above, that verbs derived from these would also 
double the intermediary consonant in preference to accenting the e, 
where the pronunciation required it. The great number of dimin- 
utives contained in this class as compared with the second is, I 
think, a strong argument for my cause. 

Of the 15 verbs derived from nouns, 9 of them have for roots 
feminine nouns, and 6 only have masculine forms. All the former 
terminate in a double consonant. 

Passing to the second class, besides the 11 verbs already referred 
to, we find 13 diminutives and 3 frequentatives as against 64 and 6 
respectively in the first class, also 4 verbs derived from nouns. Of 
these last ‘vee are masculine, and have only one consonant at -the 
end, and one is feminine. Of the diminutives 11 are masculine 
nouns and two are feminine, which would lead us to believe that 
the tendency was to conjugate verbs derived from feminine nouns 
or from Latin diminutives as afpeler and jeter, and derivatives of 
masculine nouns as acheter and celer. 

From these figures, the result of a careful study of each verb, I 
think I am justified in saying that etymology is the cause which has 
determined the variations of orthography, and the fact that there 
are words which are conjugated in opposition to this principle does 
not in any way affect my argument. In the first place they are 
comparatively rare, and secondly their presence in the wrong class 
can be attributed to the confusion which exists among grammarians 
touching this question, (as shown by the extracts above given; ) and 
which in the case of words for which usage and custom gave no 
rule, caused authors to employ either orthography as they them- 
selves saw fit. 

On the other hand if this was not the principle which.guided 
the orthography it must be the pronunciation, as we cannot accept 
an empty word, chance, as a cause. This must have caused a 
preference for a double consonant after certain syllables and an 
accented e¢ after others. But a casual glance at these verbs will 
suffice to show the fallacy of that argument. Why should acheter, 
for instance, have an accented e, while cacheter (the very same 
word phonetically) with a ¢ prefixed, requires two consonants ; or 
appeler take two /’s and agneler employ an accented ¢? Were 
we to depend on the pronunciation as our guide we should find it 
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difficult to distinguish the difference between one orthography and 
another, as it would take a very fine ear indeed to observe any 
difference of sound in the last syllable of 7’appelle and je bourrile, 
for instance. There is to-day another tendency which M. Littré 
notices in his dictionary, and which I have often observed person- 
ally, and that is to retain the mute e in all cases in some verbs and 
say ¢. g. je cach’te, je cach terai, je bourr’le, je bourr’ lerai, etc., 
which would add another class to our already complicated list. 

I am, therefore, convinced, in the absence of proof positive to 
the contrary, that etymology is the sole principle which presided at 
the formation of these two different orthographies. These verbs 
should, therefore, be classed as follows: 

I. All those derived from Latin verbs having // or assimilated 
# in the infinitive, or from Latin diminutives terminating in two 
consonants, or from feminine nouns, should belong to the first class 
and double the consonant before the mute e. 

II. Those which are derived from Latin verbs having only one 
consonant preceding the termination of the infinitive, or from 
diminutives terminating in one consonant or from masculine nouns, 
should employ a grave accent before mute é. 

The carrying out of this measure would involve a slight inter- 
change from one class to another, but would have at least the 
merit of giving some guide as to which is the correct orthography 
for us to use, although it would suppose a knowledge of Latin and 
etymology which all do not possess. 

On the other hand, although our philological sentiments could 
not countenance the .overthrow of all: principles of etymology 
and due development of the language, still it would simplify 
matters very much if the Academy, yielding to the demands of 
grammarians and others, should ordain that all these verbs be 
written alike one way or other. The principle which originally 
presided at the choice of either orthography has been so consider- 
ably overlooked already, and in fact so entirely unnoticed, that it 
would be no great change if it were completely banished ; whereas 
the advantage to the learner, both native and foreign, gained by 
this increased simplicity would more than compensate for the loss 
of an obsolete principle. 

Having thus, as I believe, satisfactorily disposed of* the first two 
classes, verbs of the third class, (my principle once admitted,) can 
readily be assigned, according to etymology, to their respective 
places, as also the 22 verbs which I was not able previously to 
classify. 
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It does not enter into my plan to treat of the two remaining 
classes which, in their conjugation, do not present the same 
difficulty as those I have endeavored to examine. I will simply 
state that, in my opinion, the 29 verbs which have an acute accent 
on the penult in the infinitive are to those which have double / or 
double # in the infinitive in the same ratio as the verbs I have 
grouped in the second class are to those of the first. The study 
of the principle in these cases is one I should very much like to 
see taken up, as it would have an important bearing on the question 


which has occupied me in this paper. 
B. F. O'CONNOR. 
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IV.—XENOPHON’S OECONOMICUS.' 


In the preface the writer tells us that he does not propose to set 
forth a complete recension of the text of the Oeconomicus, but to 
exhibit the dialogue in its original form, divested of those additions 
which have been foisted into it from early times. He thinks it can 
be proved that the book as it came from Xenophon has been 
worked over by some other hand in a very unskillful manner, and 
that every one who is capable of forming an unprejudiced judg- 
ment will agree with him. 

Herr Lincke’s mode of dealing with his author is peculiar. In 
the forty-six pages of his Greek text there is no indication of an 
omission anywhere, except that the small marginal figures used to 
mark chapters and sections do not run on without breaks. Not 
merely has he removed from. their proper places in the text the 
passages which he deems interpolations, but the longest and most 
important of these is not even permitted to appear in the book at 
all. The amount of his excisions on the whole will be understood 
from the following calculation: 

In the Teubner edition the Oeconomicus occupies 71 pages, con- 
taining in all 2205 lines, more or less. Herr Lincke has printed a 
text with these omissions : 


cc. III I—vi 396 lines 
VIII 3—8 
XI I2—13 
XI 24° 
XIV 4—7 
XV 4—9 * 
xx 6—g 


in all 578 lines out of 2205, or nearly a quarter of the whole. 


'Xenophons Dialog rept oixovouiag in seiner urspriinglichen Gestalt. Text 
und Abhandlungen von Kart Lincke, Dr. Phil. Jena. 1879. 
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This is the treatise of which a critic so fastidious as Cobet 
(Nov. Lect., p. 568) can write, “‘venio nunc ad Xenophontis 
libellum quo non est alius ab eo nitidius venustiusque scriptus et 
magis expolitus et limatus,” and of which George Long, the writer 
of the article in Smith’s Dictionary, who would look at the matter 
from a point of view different from Cobet’s, says “this is one of the 
best treatises of Xenophon,” and which Grote can analyse without 
the slightest intimation that he finds it other than coherent and 
satisfactory. It happens, moreover, that we have unusually early 
evidence of the existence of our treatise in its traditional form. 
Cicero (de Off. II, §87) speaks with admiration of the Oecono- 
micus, and says that in his youth he translated it into Latin. 
Parts of the suspected sections are quoted in the Cato Major: 
Columella quotes several other passages of Cicero’s translation, 
some of them from the incriminated sections. 

But it is not necessary to go into further detail to establish the 
unbroken tradition which defends the integrity of the treatise as 
we have it; for Herr Lincke himself admits that there is no evidence 
whatever of the existence at any time of a different edition of the 
work, and that it is certain that it must have been published before 
the expedition of Alexander the Great (334). Now, Xenophon 
died probably not earlier than 355 ; and we, therefore, have a period 
of less than twenty years within which the spurious passages, if there 
are such, must have been inserted.. But the extreme improbability 
of a work’s being tampered with so shortly after its publication, 
and the absolute want of evidence that the Oeconomicus ever 
existed as a published work in any other shape than that which it 
possessed till Herr Lincke took it to pieces, constrain him to adopt 
the theory that it was never published by Xenophon himself, but 
was found among his papers by the person into whose hands they 
came, and was given to the public after his death. Herr Lincke 
considers himself to have proved that this person was a mere 
beginner, as destitute of style as he was of practice, while even the 
chapters and sections added to this work show him to have 
improved as he went on. Still, notwithstanding the evident defi- 
ciencies which demonstrate that the interpolator belonged to a 
younger generation, his language betrays a near connexion with 
that of Xenophon himself, especially in those points which dis- 
criminate Xenophon’s own style from that of the Attic classics. 
No teacher in Athens could have imparted such peculiarities. 
Nothing short of the influence of Xenophon’s own individuality 
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could have produced such striking similarity in matter and man- 
ner. This exceeding similarity has indeed hitherto imposed upon 
all editors and interpreters; and we can explain it, as well as the 
author’s familiarity with the Cyropaedia and his effort to work in 
Xenophon’s own lines, only by the assumption that he was of kin 
to Xenophon, and received his earliest instruction from him. 
Since, further, there is no doubt that this young writer had in 
his possession several of Xenophon’s works and undertook the 
editorial care of their publication, we may assert with consider- 
able confidence that, as Xenophon’s kinsman, he inherited his 
literary remains. The existence of such a kinsman is not left 
wholly to conjecture. There is a statement in Diogenes Laertius 
and another in Photius from which, it is said, it may be inferred 
that Xenophon’s son Gryllus, who was killed before Mantinea, had 
a son named Xenophon after his grandfather. Diogenes Laertius 
speaks of a statement made by Deinarchus 2» té zpd¢ Zevogdvra 
azostaciov; and Photius mentions a Xenophon, son of Gryllus, 
along with Theopompus and Ephorus, as among the pupils of 
Isocrates, by whom they were incited to the pursuit of historical 
study. Herr Lincke thinks the latter statement of importance as 
containing an intimation of the literary activity of the younger 
Xenophon. 

Such is Herr Lincke’s theory, in deference to which he has sub- 
jected the Oeconomicus to the treatment I have described. It will, 
I think, be admitted that this is a case, if ever there was one, in 
which the burden of proof rests upon the assailant. To one who 
desires to defend the integrity of the suspected passages no other 
course is open, or is needed, than to state with all possible fairness 
the arguments alleged against them, and in this way to leave the 
unprejudiced reader, to whom Herr Lincke constantly appeals, to 
decide for himself whether they are strong enough to support the 
conclusion built upon them. 

Of the 114 pages devoted by Herr Lincke to his argument, 88 
are taken up with criticism of the matter of the incriminated pas- 
sages, which he endeavors to show are clumsy emd/emata, foisted 
into the tissue of the dialogue, marring its symmetry, and standing 
in no organic relation to the genuine parts; the remaining 26 pages 
contain what he has to say as to the style and phraseology of the 
interpolator. It will be impossible for me, within the limits at my 
disposal, to touch upon more than the most important of these 
criticisms. 
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The dialogue in its traditional shape is divided by Herr Lincke 
into three portions. The first of these, cc. 1 and 2, contains the 
introduction. Inc. 1, Critobulus and Socrates discuss the meaning 
of ofxovozia, whether there can be said to be such a science, and 
what is its subject matter. No possession is of any value unless 
the owner knows how to use it for his advantage; but with this 
knowledge even enemies may be turned to profit. Unbridled pas- 
sions, however, reduce a man to a state of slavery, in which no 
wealth and no knowledge of its advantageous use will be of any 
service. In c. 2 Critobulus asserts his own freedom from this 
degrading condition, but desires to learn what course of action will 
conduce to the augmentation of his property. He expresses the 
suspicion that Socrates may think him sufficiently rich already. 
To his surprise, however, Socrates tells him that while he considers 
himself to be rich enough, though his whole property would be 
dear at five minae, he regards Critobulus as poor, though his estate 
would bring at least a hundred times as much. He calls Critobulus’ 
attention to the many expenses his position as a rich man entails 
upon him. If Socrates should himself come to want, his friends 
would, with a trifling contribution, set him on his legs again with 
what would be for him an abundance. But Critobulus’ friends are 
always looking for favors from him.. So that Socrates feels a real 
concern for Critobulus, te xaxdv eis azo- 
ptay xataot7. This leads Critobulus to entreat Socrates to act as his 
guide to the acquisition of wealth. Socrates points out that this 
request seems an absurd one for Critobulus to make, who had but 
now laughed at him for his ignorance in representing himself as 
rich while the wealthy Critobulus was poor. But Critobulus retorts 
that Socrates knows at least one tioutypdy epyov, viz, meptovctay 
zotetv. If he is able so to husband his little as to have more than 
he wants, he must surely be able to make a larger store yield a 
more ample abundance. Socrates, after protesting that he has had 
no property of his own to handle with a view to increase, and has 
never had that of any other persons intrusted to him to make 
experiments with, says that the case is not yet hopeless for Crito- 
bulus; for he will indicate to Critobulus others far more capable 
than himself to give instruction in what he is so anxious to learn 
from him: totvuy cot detEw boa viv zap pavOdvew 
modd Gdhoug deworkpoug zept tadta, Socrates has, he confesses, 
had his attention strongly attracted by the fact that men who are 
engaged in the same lines of work pursue them with very different 
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results, some acquiring wealth and others falling into distress. On 
examining the cause of this surprising fact he was led to see that it 
came about quite naturally, zdévv o/xefws, and his observation had 
thus made him acquainted with the most conspicuous instances of 
successful enterprise in various departments to be found in the 
city : Spohoy@® pepednxévat pot ottiveg Exacta 
médec, From these Socrates is sure that Critobulus might 
learn to become an able money-getter: zap’ dy dy xat oé olpat, ef 
Bobhoto, paddvta, adv dewvov yevécOat, 

These words conclude the second chapter; I have quoted 
two or three lines of the Greek that it may be seen what it 
is Socrates undertakes to do. He has no practical knowledge of 
economical matters himself. He has, it is true, had his attention 
attracted by the variety in the fortunes of men engaged in the same 
enterprises ; and the observation he has made has taught him in 
general that attention and care were rewarded by success and that 
negligent dealing brought its natural punishment with it, and has 
besides made him acquainted with the most successful practitioners 
in various walks of life. He offers to indicate these persons to 
Critobulus, whose wants would thus be supplied better than they 
could be supplied by Socrates himself. He does not undertake to 
give instruction himself, either immediately or mediately. The 
first three lines of c. 3, which Herr Lincke supposes to be 
genuine, are “Axodeas taita 6 KptréBovdog elze, Nov tot, Egy, oe 
obzétt Ldxpates, ay pot & brécynoat evavtioy gihwy 
toutwyt azodetEns. In view of all that has preceded, these words 
can mean nothing else than that Critobulus insists that their present 
group shall not break up till Socrates has indicated the persons to 
whom Critobulus should apply for instruction. There is not, so far 
as I can see, a syllable which could justify Critobulus in calling for 
or expecting the performance of Socrates’ promise in any other 
sense. 

When we again come upon the genuine dialogue, according to 
Herr Lincke’s text (c. 6, § 12 of the ordinary one), we find Soc- 
rates saying: ti obv, KpttéBovde, cor 2& Otnyjowpat ws ovve- 
yevouny mote avdpr b¢ eddxer elvac tH Gvte THY avdpdy 
ots todto TO dvopa Otxatws 6 xaddg te 
Critobulus assents, and then we hear no more of him, the rest of 
the book being taken up with a report by Socrates of a conversa- 
tion he had once had with a certain Ischomachus. Herr Lincke’s 
account (p. 52) of c. 3, 1,. following on Critobulus’ demand for - 
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immediate satisfaction is this, “und dieser beginnt denn . . . den 
belerenden Vortrag.” And below he says that the second chapter 
contains the proof (1) that Critobulus needs instruction in good 
husbandry, and (2) “auf welche Weise Socrates ihm die Belerung 
werde erteilen kénnen.” I think that these expressions indicate 
the fundamental mistake made by Herr Lincke. There is not, as 
I have said, a syllable that implies a promise on the part of Socrates 
to communicate instruction either derived from his own experience 
or imparted to him by others. All that Socrates undertakes to do 
is to indicate persons among the citizens who, he is assured by his 
observation of their success, must be able to teach others to follow 
their example. Herr Lincke supposes that the report of the long 
conversation with Ischomachus is the fulfilment. of Socrates’ 
promise, and is therefore naturally surprised that between Critob- 
ulus’ demand for the immediate performance of it and the discourse 
which he assumes to be its fulfilment, Socrates should coolly, and 
without any protest on the part of Critobulus, intercalate a long 
discussion about various points of good husbandry amounting to 
three chapters and a half. Herr Lincke repeats again (p. 54) his 
summary of the introduction, “lasst sich das Versprechen des Soc- 
rates etwa so formuliren: Socrates, dem die eigne Erfarung in der 
Erwerbskunde abgeht, erklart sich zum Ersatz dafir und unter 
Zustimmung des Kritobulos bereit, zhm die nétige Belerung durch 
Schilderung musterhafter Minner aus Athen zu erteilen.’ 1 
maintain on the contrary that there is not a word to show that 
Socrates promised to do anything else for Critobulus than to indi- 
cate to him citizens from whom he could learn if he chose. In 
c. 3, § 1 foll. (of the received text), Socrates says he can point out 
persons who spend much money on building their houses and yet 
find them inconvenient, while others with a much smaller outlay 
have houses with every needful convenience. Some again he can 
indicate whose possessions are practically of no use to them from 
the disorderly way in which they are kept, while others have the 
full advantage of everything they possess, because they can lay 
their hands on them when they want them. Again men differ in 
a corresponding way in the handling of their slaves, in the manage- 
ment of their farms, of their horses, of their wives. As Socrates 
goes over these six points he is made to use such phrases as ¢y@ 
oe GEw xat ext tobtouz, ob OeWpevos xatapabyce, Of course, 
as Herr Lincke denies the genuineness of these sections, I cannot 
. refer to these expressions as evidence of Xenophon’s own statement 
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of his purpose. But it must be admitted that the interpolator 
would have understood the first two chapters as well as Herr 
Lincke, and he could not have intended in his additions to repre- 
sent the promise of Socrates as different from what it was stated to 
be in the second chapter. Herr Lincke, on the contrary, interpret- 
ing Socrates’ intention as I have described, finds in this enumera- 
tion of six points of good and bad husbandry a complete abandon- 
ment by Socrates of his professed purpose. 

At the end of c. 3 Socrates says that he can, if Critobulus 
pleases, indicate to him successful practitioners of other branches 
dddwy But, c..4, 1, Critobulus says that it would 
be useless to point out to him the means of acquiring all; he 
merely desires that Socrates will indicate the best and the most 
suitable for Aim, and do what he can to help him by teaching 
him himself. Socrates then goes on to exclude from consideration 
the mechanical trades (af favaverzal), and when Critobulus asks 
him 3% replies that they need not 
be ashamed to imitate the Persian king who is said to set the 
highest value on the arts of war and of agriculture. And the 
remainder of the fourth chapter is taken up with an account of the 
system by which the Persian arrangements conduce to the highest 
cultivation of the soil; and we have the story of the visit of Lysan- 
der to Cyrus the younger and the account of the prince’s personal 
labors in his garden, which is translated by Cicero in his Cato 
Major (c. 17). At the beginning of c. 5, Socrates tells Critobulus 
that the reason of his narrating this story is that he might prove 
Ste yewpytas of paxdpioe anéyecbat, And he 
then proceeds to enumerate many of the advantages of an agricul- 
tural life, at the end of c. § insisting that it is as necessary to 
secure the favor of the gods for success in the cultivation of the 
ground as it is in warlike enterprises. Inc. 6, Critobulus assents 
to this, but begs Socrates to return from his digression and pursue 
the subject of economy proper, as he thinks he has a clearer view 
now of the proper mode of life. Socrates then proposes that they 
should first review what they had so far agreed to, and this leads 
us to c. 6, § 12, where Herr Lincke allows that the genuine dia- 
logue is continued. I shall give as briefly as I can the chief points 
of his criticism on these chapters, premising that I shall omit 
nothing which seems to me of greater weight than what I cite. 

Herr Lincke objects (p. 57) that in these chapters we have an 
independent statement of Socrates’ own views on various points of 
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good management and the most important occupations, notwith- 
standing his former refusal to give any instruction himself on the 
ground of ignorance of the subject (p. 57). ‘‘Ist es nicht unge- 
reimt, dass er trotz dieser Weigerung weiter docirt? Wie licher- - 
lich ist die gedankenlose Anmasung, dass er unmittelbar nach seinem 
Gestindnis iiber seine Unerfarenheit in der Oekonomik nichts des- 
toweniger seine eigne Meinung iiber wirtschaftliche Angelegenheiten 
an den Mann zu bringen sucht.” On his remarks on the proper 
age for buying horses and their management, we are asked, 
“klingt das nicht wie Sachkenntnis und eigne Erfarung?” I need 
make no remarks on Herr Lincke’s apparent incapacity to appre- 
ciate the irony of Socrates. 

Then he finds a similar contradiction (p. 58) in the allusion to the 
Persian king. Was it not the tH 
from whom he has said that Critobulus could learn? After this, 
when Socrates says (4, 4) dpa alcyvv0Gpev tov Ilepody 
ptpxoacda:, ‘diese Worte miissen jeden, der auf den Zusammenhang 
achtet, in gerechtes Erstaunen versetzen.” If the author intended 
to make this reference to the Persian king, and to pronounce a 
panegyric on his arrangements, why did he direct attention so 
pointedly to Athenians? It is strange that Herr Lincke has not 
noticed here that the mention of the Persian king’s attention to 
agriculture is introduced merely to show Critobulus that such atten- 
tion is respectable: to prove that t7¢ yewpytas of paxdptoe 
axéyecOat (c. 5,1). Whatever may be thought of some 
of the details of this episode, it is not in the smallest degree incon- 
sistent with anything that has preceded it. It is impossible for me 
to follow in detail all that Herr Lincke alleges as to the want of 
coherence between what he assumes to have been Socrates’ promise 
and the actual contents of these chapters. He uses the strongest 
expressions to do justice to his sense of incongruity: ‘‘ passt-wiedie 
Faust aufs Auge” (p. 60): “so besteht denn in allem was die Form 
der Darstellung betrifft ein tiefgehender, schroffer Widerspruch 
zwischen der Erklarung die Socrates in der Einleitung gegeben hat 
und der hierauf unternommenen Behandlung des Themas” (p. 62). 
Socrates has taken the liberty of putting forward his own know- 
ledge and to support it with unsuitable examples. Still we can see 
that the author of the interpolation has tried to disguise his handi- 
work by using expressions which may have the appearance “als 
stehe alles in gutem Zusammenhang.” Herr Lincke then proceeds 
at great length to show how unsuited the doctrine expressed by 
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Socrates in these chapters is to the needs of Critobulus. We have 
been told in the first and second chapters that Critobulus needs 
instruction as to the use of his property so as to increase it: only 
to him who knows low to use his goods are they really zpyyara, 
But he is a householder. We learn from 1, 8-13, and also from 2, 
11, that horses, land, sheep and money are the objects from which 
gain is made. “Auf Landbau, Viehzucht, Capitalanlage und anliche 
Dinge hat sich also die Belerung im gegebenen Falle zu richten— 
aber auch zu beschrinken” (p. 63). We cannot, therefore, be 
surprised that Herr Lincke thinks that the description-of the mixed 
agricultural and military arrangements of the Persians can have no 
instructive interest for Critobulus ; therefore “es fehlt dem ganzen 
Abschnitt die organische Bestimmung” (p. 67). Wholly inappro- 
priate and useless is the reference to Cyrus the younger. and the 
account of Lysander’s visit to him. Critobulus can derive not the 
slightest benefit from this. It was of no use to hold up before him 
the example of Cyrus’ personal labors in his garden, for he needs 
no such stimulus. His disposition has been already shown to be 
excellent. ‘Alles dies zeigt uns nicht Socrates als Lerer der 
Erwerbskunde, sondern ein Wirrkopf, der nicht weis was er seinem 
Zuhorer schuldig ist” (p. 69). Again, in regard to the details of 
the panegyric on agriculture in c. 5, Herr Lincke finds himself 
equally dissatisfied. In § 1 Socrates attributes to the exercise of it 
tts xar otxov adbEnots xa cwpdtwy But this order 
of treatment is not followed in the chapter; and besides other 
matters are intruded, as in § 3 the mention of the supply of material 
for sacrifice to the gods. “Es liegt auf der Hand, dass die Gaben 
des Landes, welche zu Opfern verwendet werden, nicht als Gegen- 
stinde des Genusses oder des Gewinnes fiir den Menschen aufzu- 
fassen sind” (p. 71). After pointing out more of such infelicities, he 
concludes: “das Ganze macht iiberhaupt von Anfang bis zu Ende 
den Eindruck einer Reihe schlecht geordneter und nicht immer 
treffender Einfalle” (p. 72). It is, he thinks, a prime fault of all 
this discourse that it contains no practical suggestions. The 
remarks of Socrates seem not to be addressed to Critobulus, who 
can derive no benefit from the bare assertion that agriculture pro- 
cures much pleasure and profit: “es hat vielmer den Anschein, als 
sei die Absicht einem unerfarenen jungen Manne, der nicht recht 
weis welche Beschiftigung er wol am besten ergreifen soll, Interesse 
fiir die Landwirthschaft einzuflisen” (p. 73). Herr Lincke here 
expresses, in my judgment, the exact truth; but whereas he con- 
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siders that a discourse of this character is self-condemned where it 
stands, with my view of the circumstances of the case it needs no 
justification. 

Herr Lincke then has some remarks upon the recapitulation at 
the beginning of c.6. It is not, I confess, as complete as one 
might expect, and it mentions one conclusion as having been 
reached which is not found in the previous chapters. But this diff- 
culty has troubled all the commentators, who make various attempts 
to set matters straight. It is not, therefore, worth while to follow 
Herr Lincke in his discussion of the shortcomings of this passage, 
as he only differs from others in the greater minuteness of his 
examination and in the violence of his remedy. It is indeed remark- 
able that Herr Lincke in all his criticism, both of the ill-adjustment 
of the parts of the dialogue to each other and of shortcomings in 
regard to phraseology and syntax, appears never to think that a 
lighter remedy than total expulsion of the offending passage might 
be resorted to. ; 

I must pass lightly over the rest of Herr Lincke’s remarks on 
these chapters. As he has complained of their want of proper 
subordination to the beginning of the dialogue as he understands 
it, so he takes further offence at the fact that in some respects they 
anticipate the discourse of Ischomachus, which forms the latter 
portion of it. He thinks that no one can believe that Socrates 
would have delivered this pitiful cento of remarks while he had 
firm in his recollection the original and well ordered utterance of 
Ischomachus and intended presently to repeat it in full. But surely 
it is a perfectly natural supposition to imagine that Socrates may 
have had at first no ‘intention of recounting his conversation with 
Ischomachus, and may have been led on by the interest of Critobulus 
to do more than he purposed. I do not think it is at all necessary 
to make this supposition; I only suggest it to call attention to the 
flimsy character of Herr Lincke’s reasoning. Herr Lincke attacks 
particularly the remarks introduced about the Persian king. There 
is indeed in this passage one fault which it is quite impossible that 
Xenophon can have committed. After his speaking of Cyrus the 
elder, certain remarks are introduced about the younger Cyrus 
without any indication that the persons were different. This diffi- 
culty has, however, engaged the attention of the commentators 
before, and been variously dealt with. Schenkl thinks that two 
sections (18 and rg) are an interpolation (which they are exceed- 
ingly likely to be, as they contain two quotations with almost verbal 
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exactness from the Anabasis), and that when these crept into the 
text the context was mutilated and altered to suit them. But 
beyond this Herr Lincke thinks that Xenophon could never have 
represented Socrates, whom he must have heard discourse before 
he joined Cyrus’ expedition in 401, as possessed of a knowledge 
of Persian customs which he himself only acquired during the 
Cyreian expedition; and he could not but feel how inadequate a 
guarantee for affairs in Persia Socrates must have seemed, who had 
hardly ever passed beyond the limits of his own country. But, 
says Herr Lincke, even granting that Xenophon might possibly 
have committed this absurdity of making Socrates pose as an 
authority on Persian matters, he certainly would not have repre- 
sented him as uttering what was false and perverse. The ground 
of this attack is that in speaking of the officers in charge of the 
various duties of raising and dispensing the revenues, of controlling 
the troops, etc., the word of dpyovtes is not used in one exclusive 
meaning. It is true that Cobet (N. L. p. 574) has bracketed this 
word twice, but merely, as he says, because “sententiam onerat.” 
Herr Lincke finds it intolerable that it should not have been used 
as the technical name of one grade of officers. He is also offended 
that Socrates is made to say that when these officers are found 
inefficient the king zabwy ti¢ dpyis entpsdntas 
because in Cyr. VIII 1, 9, Xenophon “die éxpedyraé als unter- 
geordnete Beamte genannt und ire Functionen definirt hat” (p. 90). 
It is worth while to quote this passage from the Cyropaedia that 
we may see with what degree of precise: definition of rank the 
word is used there. MKodpos & éxt pév xablatn Gddoug extpednrtas, 
xat anodextipes xat danavypdtwy dotipes xar 
epywy xat xthpdtwy pbdaxes tTOv els THY Otattay 
tadta ta Booxjpata Béltiot dv napéyew abt@ I think that 
no one, who had not a case to make out, would imagine that in 
these passages the words dpyovtes and éxtuedntat were used in a 
technical sense at all. Herr Lincke himself refers to two passages 
in the Cyropaedia (VIII 1, 6; 6, 14) in which the term dpyovtes is 
used for catpdéza:, but only for the more certain establishment of 
his thesis here: for it seems he has in another treatise proved that . 
these passages are also interpolations, the work, as he believes, of 
the same unprincipled grandson. He does-not find it possible to 
describe, except in general terms, the motives which can have 
influenced this misguided youth thus to disfigure with his senseless 
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and clumsy interpolations the well adjusted scheme of Xenophon. 
He can say no more than that he “den Inhalt des Gespraches durch 
allerlei Notizen zu bereichern und durch dialogisch-rhetorische 
Redeiibungen zu verschénern gesucht hat” (p.g2). Xenophon, 
it seems, had had some influence over the young man’s style. We 
can only regret that the moral training which, no doubt, he received 
had an effect on his subsequent conduct so much more feeble than 
could be desired. 

I shall pass over without special remark the shorter interpolations 
which follow, which betray, according to Herr Lincke, either con- 
tradictions of what we find in the genuine book, or senseless repe- 
titions for which the interpolator betrays “‘ebensoviel Vorliebe als 
Ungeschick” (p. 97). 1 must, however, say something about 
the last chapter (21), which is: expunged entirely. The con- 
tents of this chapter are as follows: Socrates congratulates Ischo- 
machus on his successful vindication of the merits of agriculture 
as a pursuit, ed tH Shov tov Aéyov BoyOodvta napéoyncat. 
Ischomachus replies that in every sort of activity the quality of 
-aptness for command, 7d dpytxdv elvat, is that which most discrimi- 
nates one man from another ; and he illustrates this position by the 
different behavior and different influence of shipmasters and 
generals, as they are or are not fit for command. To the whole of 
this chapter, as well as to its details, Herr Lincke has serious objec- 
tions to make. It has clearly undergone some hard usage at the 
hands of transcribers. This may be indicated by the fact that one 
passage is, as it stands, unintelligible, and that Cobet has made 
some ten suggestions of emendation in it. I shall confine myself, 
therefore, to Herr Lincke’s objections to the matter of the chapter. 
He thinks the illustrations taken from commanders on land and at 
sea flat and trivial, and is sure that the interpolator borrowed from 
the Cyropaedia. * He can see no point in the remark that the well- 
managed crew come ashore reeking with sweat while the others 
land dtdpwri, because the sweat could be no advantage to the 
former nor the want of it punishment to the latter (p. 128). He 
cannot understand any reason why the lazy crew should hate the 
commander who has not succeeded in making them work. The 
disparagement of personal advantages and of distinguished excel- 
lence in military exercises, in comparison with the capacity to inspire 
courage and a spirit of obedience, appears to him “ véllig sinnlos.” 
He points to Anab. I 9, 5, where we are told that Cyrus the younger 
excelled in horsemanship and the use of arms; but he does not 
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refer to An. II 6, in which the merits of Clearchus as a commander 
are depicted, especially his ability tots napodow we 
etn Kiedpyw, but not a word is said of his superiority in military 
exercises. All this shows, Herr Lincke thinks, that the author of 
the chapter was entirely destitute of warlike experience. ‘“ Der 
Verfasser war offenbar ohne militirisches Verstaindnis und krieger- 
ische Erfarung” (p. 128). He cannot understand how it can be 
possible that a master should be armed with full power of reward 
and punishment, and yet fail in making his dependents eager to do 
their best under his eye. What more can a master have? he asks. 
It is inconceivable that Ischomachus can have indicated an opposi- 
tion between one governor so equipped with full powers and an- 
other who is able to inspire his subordinates with a desire to do 
their duty. “ Mir scheint diese Anname rein aus der Luft gegriffen 
und das durch den Gegensatz bezeichnete Verhiltnis praktish 
undenkbar” (p. 129). He thinks, moreover, that for Ischomachus, 
after he has in the genuine part of the dialogue described the way 
in which he himself secured obedience and hearty work from his 
people, to say here that the possession of such a power is éyety te 
Bacthtxod would be “ ein hassliches Selbstlob” (p. 126). And 
in general he finds the praise of this quality of capacity for rule 
altogether excessive. It was only one of the five qualities men- 
tioned in cc. 12-15 as needed in the éxérpozos, and why should it 
be here singled out and exalted above the knowledge of what has to 
be done, which is really the principal thing in agriculture as in every- 
thing else? Ischomachus has told us himself (13, 2) that a steward 
ignorant of what needed to be done would be as useless as a physician 
who should be regular in visiting his patients but should be unable 
to prescribe for them. Is it then conceivable that he should here 
at the end of the dialogue insist so strongly on the possession of a 
capacity for command? “Es ist kein passendes Schlusswort, 
sondern ein unniitzes Anhingsel” (p. 125)? Now, in all this, 
which Herr Lincke thinks so foreign to what we might expect, 
Grote (Plato III, p. 571) finds the most characteristic traces of 
Xenophon’s handiwork; and goes on to show how Xenophon’s 
Own experience must have turned his attention peculiarly to the 
difficulty of ensuring steady obedience from subordinates, and 
to the conditions by which such difficulty might be overcome. We 
see, therefore, that the very remarks which seem to Herr Lincke 
to betray a writer wholly without military experience, appear to 
Grote as the ripest fruit of lifelong observation of the conditions of 
success in the most important affairs. 


¢ 
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The resource which a defender of the genuineness of the attacked 
passages would naturally resort to, of quoting expressions of similar 
sentiment from Xenophon’s other writings, is in the present case 
hardly available. For it either turns out that Herr Lincke himself, 
or some one else working on the same critical lines, has proved the 
spuriousness of the passages one desires to cite; or that these 
passages are referred to as evidently the enes which the interpola- 
tor of the Oeconomicus had under his eye when he perpetrated his 
forgeries. Thus Herr Lincke discredits this 21st chapter on the 
ground that it is borrowed from the Cyropaedia (I 6, 20, 21 ; Il 
I, 20, 28; I 1,6). Itis indeed true that precisely the same senti- 
ments are there expressed in different language. But if the passage 
in the Oeconomicus is to be discredited on this account, so must 
also considerable portions of Anab. I 9, be expunged for the same 
reason. To illustrate the minuteness of Herr Lincke’s comparative 
method : he finds that the mention by Ischomachus (c. 9, 6), in his 
instruction to his wife as to the advantages of order and putting 
everything in its own place, of dxodyjpata yuvarxeta, dvdpcia 
was in the eye of the interpolator of Cyr. VIII 2, 5, where, among 
other instances of the division of labor in a great city we are told, 
GAR Srodyjpata 6 pév dvdpsia 6 yuvatxeta, The advice of 
Ischomachus to his wife to abstain from the use of rouge and other 
means of making herself appear handsomer than nature had made 
her has, it seems, been utilized by the interpolator of Cyr. VIII 1, 
40, in which we are told that Cyrus thought it worth while for 
himself and his great officers to impose by such artifices on the 
minds of the lower orders. On the other hand the illustration of 
the advantages and the beauty of good order from the movements 
of a chorus is genuine in the Cyropaedia (I 6, 18), and borrowed 
from it by the interpolator of the Oeconomicus (c. 8, 3). 

I have now given, as I think, a fair account of Herr Lincke’s 
arguments against the genuineness of portions of the Oeconomicus, 
so far as they are grounded on matter and arrangement. I now 
proceed to consider as briefly as I can his objections to the style 
and diction of the incriminated passages. Here again the natural 
mode of defending them is forestalled by Herr Lincke, who says 
that, inasmuch as it has been proved that the interpolator was a 
younger contemporary of Xenophon, and must have been in the 
most intimate relations with him, and have taken great pains to 
imitate him, it cannotsurprise us to finda certain similarity between his 
diction and that of the genuine Xenophon. And he then proceeds 
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to enumerate some seventy-five words or expressions which are 
notably Xenophontian ; and then he gives a shorter list of points 
of agreement, not with Xenophon himself, but with the Attic usage 
of the period. But the inference which an unwary reader might 
be disposed to draw from this similarity is rudely checked by the 
statement that in the interpolated passages altogether there are no 
less than fifty-seven words not elsewhere found in Xenophon. 
This seems at first sight a formidable fact; but the force of it is at 
once reduced by Herr Lincke himself who says, (a) that several of 
them are unobjectionable as being evidently the words required by 
the passages in which they occur ; (4) that others are clearly formed 
on the analogy of Xenophontian words; (c) others are due to the 
subject of the digressions in which they occur, as zwywddc, tpaywdde, 
xbuhtos yopdos, éurietv, etc. But making all allowance for these 
deductions, the interpolator betrays a want of restraint which a 
good writer would not exhibit. In his criticism here Herr Lincke 
does not seem to recognize as one of the characteristics of Xeno- 
phon’s diction a fondness for poetic and epic expressions, a remark 
which Cobet makes more than once. I just mention in the order 
in which they come a few of the words to which exception is taken: 
(Thucyd.), edpdpera (poet. and Plat.), oxtarpagetodat (Hdt. 
and Plat.), xaxuzouretv, which occurs in Aesch., Aristoph., and also, I 
was going to say, in Xen. Mem. III 5, 26; but my petty triumph is 
at once wrested from me by the observation that Herr Lincke has 
himself noted this fact, but concludes that ‘‘es ist nur ein Beweis 
mer fiir die Unechtheit dieser Stelle” —z. ¢. of the Memorabilia (p. 
143). The interpolator is inordinately fond of using compounds 
where a practised writer would have contented himself with the 
simple word, ¢. g. azotxety zpéow, which Eurip. has, and Thucyd. 
With paxpdv: xataxepdaivery (which last Cobet 
expressly justifies, N. L. p. 574, as here, required by the meaning), 
and others of the same character. He thinks that in hardly one is 
the preposition of any perceptible use, and is convinced that the 
employment of them is due merely to the desire to give an appear- 
ance of strength to the style. I have myself gone over with some 
care the genuine parts of the dialogue to see if they did not betray 
analogous phenomena with the interpolated ones. My conclusion 
is that on this ground there is no sort of reason for attributing them 
to a different author. I will only mention one or two points. In 
C. 9, 3, Ischomachus, speaking of the designed adaptation of 
various apartments in his house to the things they were to be 
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occupied by, uses the expression @ote abtd éxdder ta zpémovta Ev) 
éxdotw, and in the next paragraph he uses zapazadeiv in the same 
connection. The word yepeederv is used in c. 5, 17 (spurious), in 
the sense of ‘to lie barren or waste.’ And it appears to be used 
only by Xenophon and only in this book. Why then has not 
Herr Lincke mentioned it among his notes of forgery? I suggest 


‘ that the reason may be that it occurs again in the same sense in the 


genuine chapter 16, 5. 

After his criticism of the diction, Herr Lincke passes to the 
grammar. In no case, so far as I have observed, does he give the 
unfortunate writer the benefit of the supposition that he may have 
been misreported by his transcribers. It is just to these matters 
that Cobet has devoted thirty-three pages of his Novae Lectiones, 
his suggestions being distributed impartially over the genuine as 
well as the spurious portions. To take a single instance: we find in 
21, 8, wéyas tH vdtos avip, dv—dbvytat, on which Herr Lincke 
notes the omission of the article with ap. But Cobet remarks, 
“loci artificiose compositi concinnitas postulat ut scribatur u¢yas to 
dy etn dy x,t, 4.” Many of Herr Lincke’s defects have 
been eliminated from the text by emendations as certain as this. 
Of others it may be said that, supposing them to be errors, they 
would have been as impossible to the assumed fabricator as to 
Xenophon himself, or as it would be to a well-educated American 
youth to write ‘I was going to home,’ unless he purposely violated 
what his ear must have told him was the correct rule. As a single 
instance: he points to ¢ t@ dotee in the spurious 5, 4, whereas in 
the genuine 11, 18 we have the normal ¢’¢ aetv without the article. 
Now, the use of dorv without the article was either established or 
it was not. If the expressed article was so rigorously forbidden by 
usage that the use of it, as in the above passage, could not be 
defended by the immediately preceding and contrasted ¢v 7@ ydpw, 
then this usage must have been as much a matter of instinct with 
the supposed Xenophon the younger as it was with his grandfather, 
and the insertion of the article must be due to the ignorance of a 
copyist. Again Herr Lincke refers to the use of ov and pera. I 
am not sure that I quite understand him here. He finds in certain 
spurious sections the use of oév to wetd as 5:2. But T. Mommsen 
has established that the ratio was as 2:1. We must therefore 
conclude that we have here a suspicious approximation to poetical 
language and not a correspondence with the usage of Xenophon. 
All such reasoning seems to me to the last degree hazardous. He 
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complains further that we find in 21, 7, ¢uzotqoat tote otpatiwrats 
dxohovOntéov elvae instead of, as in Anab. II 6, 8, w¢ xecordov etn, 
remarking that it was only by a degradation of meaning, similar to 
that of efficere from Cicero on, that éuzore?v could be used with the 
infinitive. This he thinks was not possible for Xenophon. But 
we find in 15, 1, which is genuine, abt@ tobdTw 
éxtuedsta0at. As this stands in Lincke’s text I can see no difference 
between it and the assailed construction of 21. It is true that 
here Schenkl, after Heindorf, inserts so before éxcyeretoOar; but this 
is apparently only to restore symmetry with a preceding clause, 
and not from any doubt as to the construction. 

It is impossible in the great number of similar observations that 
Herr Lincke adduces to du more than pick out one here and there. 
His opinion is that the interpolator improved as he went on: “iibri- 
gens ist das 5te Capitel schon besser geschrieben als das 4te.” But 
if one may form a judgment from the number of emendations Cobet 
has found desirable, the last chapter is the worst in the book. 

As I have not wittingly left unmentioned any criticism of greater 
weight than those I have adduced, I think it must be admitted that 
the case made out by Herr Lincke is not a strong one. I recog- 
nize to the fullest extent the learning he has displayed and feel 
that the labor he has expended, if it had a more hopeful object, 
would deserve all praise. But I must be allowed to say that I 
consider we have in Herr Lincke’s book a good specimen, only 
slightly exaggerated, of the kind of work on which an undue por- 
tion of German energy and German learning is expended. There 
seems to exist there a perfect mania for athetesis. Whether the 
existence of it is due in any degree to the demand for novelty in 
the subjects chosen for doctoral dissertations, I will not take upon 
me to decide. But it has, I think, certainly reached the propor- 
tions of a plague, and one which grows by what it feeds on. On 
this point Cobet remarks (Mnem. VII, p. 263), “ubi semel huius- 
modi opinio (de falsitate librorum) subiit animum et quis suspi- 
ciosius tentat omnia an forte vitium sonent, facile reperiuntur quae 
‘ eam suspicionem alant et confirment, unde tandem exoritur 70 
ddapavtivws xexetoOat, quod mentis aciem praestringit et occaecat.” 
Herr Lincke believes that not the Oeconomicus alone, but also the 
Memorabilia, the de venatione, and in all probability the Cyropaedia 
were published not by Xenophon himself but by the heir who took 
charge of his literary remains; and he tells us it yet remains a 
task for criticism to undertake to ascertain, from the interpolations 
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which have been or are to be detected in these works and which 
all are. doubtless of the same paternity, what was the literary 
capacity of the editor. This disease is unfortunately not confined 
to the Germans. It is sometimes taken in a virulent form by for- 
eign students who are subjected to the same influence. I find, for 
instance, in a doctoral dissertation of a learned young American, 
which treats another famous author in a way analogous to Herr 
Lincke’s dealing with the Oeconomicus, a protest against the 
socordia of the poor creature who maintains that what has hitherto 
passed as the genuine work of an author must be regarded as gen- 
uine till it has been proved to be spurious; and he then announces 
this statement: “ gravior est eius culpa qui poetae famam obscurat 
unum spurium versum defendens quam eius qui illum duobus bonis et 
genuinis privat.” I confess this doctrine appears to me portentous. 

How different is this rule of criticism from that which is recom- 
mended by the veteran August Boeckh. The pages in which he 
discusses the principles of the higher criticism; the jealousy with 
which he guards the rights of an author to his own work; the 
cautious discrimination which he insists upon as the first duty of a 
scholar who undertakes to question the genuineness of a book or a 
passage, seem to me to embody a doctrine as unlike as possible to 
that I have just quoted; and the concluding words of one of his 
chapters appear to recommend the very opposite spirit in approach- 
ing such questions. ‘“ Wir miissen immer von der Tradition aus- 
gehen und versuchen, ob sich die unverdichtigen: positiven Zeug- 
nisse fiir den Ursprung einer Schrift durch combinatorische Kritik 
bestitigen und vervollstindigen lassen. Wo das Urteil irgend wie 
schwankend ist, gilt der Grundsatz: quivis praesumitur genuinus 
liber, donec demonstretur contrarium.’’ Contrast these words 
with a dictum of the writer I have just quoted, “ neque justus erga 
poetam est qui omnia genuina esse affirmat usquedum spuria 
demonstrentur.”” Can any two principles of procedure be more 
diametrically opposed to each other ? 

The genuineness of the 3d book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric was also 
denied on similar grounds by Rose and others. On this proceed- 
ing L. Spengel remarks, “nam tertius liber, quem nostratium qui- 
dam et temere et inepte Aristotelis esse negant, si quis alius 
ingenuus philosophi nostri foetus est. V. Rose a discipulo tertium 
additum esse dicit, iam de universa hac rhetorica ab Aristotele pro- 
fecta dubitat: haec est nostrae aetatis ars critica.” 


C. D. Morris. 
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V.—THE FOURTH PLAY IN THE TETRALOGY. 


The recent’ publication of a papyrus containing, among other 
things, a fragment of a lost play of Euripides, has led to a discus- 
sion of the question whether Euripides did not write dramas, or at 
least one drama, based upon occurrences of private life, to take the 
place of asatyr-drama. Apropos of this discussion I purpose to 
investigate the nature and the metrical structure of the two extant 
dramas which occupy the fourth place in a tetralogy-—the Cyclops’ 
and the Alcestis. 

I. The iambic trimeter of the satyr-drama proper, as exhibited in 
the Cyclops, presents nothing peculiar; that is to say, each of its 
features is found either in the tragic or in the comic trimeters. 
But it does not admit all the comic licenses, and yet certain portions 
of the play approach more nearly to the comic than to the tragic 
form. Other portions, however, conform rigorously to the tragic 
restrictions. For convenience, although they are well known to 
all, I shall briefly state the chief points in which the comic differs 
from the tragic trimeter. (1) Resolutions of the #¢o¢¢ are not sub- 
ject to the same limitations. (2) Elision and crasis’ are less 
restricted. (3) Comedy prefers liveliness, and hence does not 
allow quantity by the weak position. (4) It admits a (so-called) 
dactyl in the fifth place. (5) It admits the anapaest not only in 
the first place, but also in the next four places. (6) It frequently 
neglects cagsura. (7) It disregards the Porsonic law. Let us 
now see how it is with the Cyclops. (1) Resolutions do not 
materially differ from those of the later Euripidean tragedy. (2) 
The same is true of elision and crasis. (3) Quantity by weak 
position is admitted, but more sparingly, perhaps, than in tragedy. 
(4) The dacty] is not tolerated in the fifth place. (5) The anapaest 
is sparingly employed in all the places but the last. This point 
demands a brief discussion. Disregarding the anapaest in the first 


1 For a notice of the papyrus, and the discussion based upon it, see the report 
of the Rheinisches Museum and the Revue de Philologie in this Journal, present 
number. 


*In giving names of p/ays, I employ the Latin form; otherwise, I transcribe 
the Greek. 
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place and in proper names in any place (tragic privileges), we find 
from Dindorf’s text the following results: (a) In the second place 
six instances of anapaest: vv. 272, 546, 562, 588, 647, 684. In 
v. 260 there was an instance of it which Heath removed. Dindorf 
accepts the emendation, and yet in his De Metris Scenicorum he 
counts this among the examples of anapaest guae certa haberi pos- 
sint, The example also in v. 546 is by no means certain. //apedv, 
‘ passing by,’ for zapwy, ‘coming up’ (a very familiar sense) is surely 
unnecessary. Inv. 334 one reading gives an anapaest, but the 
passage is doubtful. (b) Inthe third foot we find only one example 
(v. 234), which should perhaps be removed by writing ¢egpvdvro 
for ¢&egopodvto, as in Troad. 647, where occurs elsegpobpyy. (c) 
In the fourth place occur five examples: vv. 154, 232, 558, 560, 566. 
Three of these are wa Jf adv (bts) and wa A? od. (d) In the fifth 
place occur five examples: vv. 242, 274, 582, 637, 646. Now in 
the entire play there are 588 iambic trimeters. Of these, Odysseus, 
sustaining the reputation of zpétadov, utters 232. For a reason given 
below I leave these out of the count. Omitting only the example 
inv. 260—the only example in a speech of Odysseus—I here present 
a comparative view of the remaining 356 trimeters and the first 356 
trimeters of Aristoph. Aves : 


Anapaest in 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th. Dactyl in sth. 
Cyclops ose 6, I, 5» 5» one Oo 
Aves 16, 14, 10 


It is needless to comment on this disparity. 

(6) The comic verse frequently dispenses with main caesura. 
In the Cyclops, on the contrary, there is no trimeter without a main 
caesura of some sort or other. As this proposition may seem bold, 
I shall examine all the apparent instances of neglected caesura.' 


1 In Dindorf’s text we find: 
(2) 9: ov wa A?, Kai oni?’ | Mesa 
32: Kai viv Ta mpootaxdévt’ | avayKaiwe Exe 
: jovxo yiyveod’, | iv’ exrvdduedta 

Tov; Tig é¢ Kpar’ | Exixrevoer, yépov 
avtpa trait’ | adixovto Févor 
TARE Tpd¢ avtpa Tait’ | adiypévove Févovce 
dé Ipiduov yai’ | éxfpwo’ 
oid” Ste Leb¢ éor’ | uot xpeicowy 
kai eipr’: | éya éreyxéwv 
otyh, Kap’, | édv BobAn, 
dai; cogdv toi o byt’ | akobouev 
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(a) In all the eighteen examples of the first group (a) in the 
foot-note, we have diaeresis with elision at the end of the third foot, 
z.€. guasi-caesura. I have shown in an article on Elision, Trans- 
actions Am. Phil. Assoc. for 1879, that guasz-caesura must be 
recognized as a valid substitute for main caesura. 

(6) In the next group (4) it will be observed that there is a 
caesura in the third foot and also diaeresis at its end, the sense 
seeming to indicate the diaeresis as the place for a pause. But the 
%éors of the third foot is in every instance resolved. Now, the 
effect of a resolved #¢or¢ is almost to force the reciter to pass 
quickly on to the next foot; and, although a punctuation point 
sometimes immediately follows, the sense does not demand an 
actual pause, but sometimes rather the contrary, as in v. 28, véa véor, 
and in v. 203, tf tdde; tis % Sa%vpia; In this verse all the points 
lose their pause in the same way. Whether this explanation 
appears satisfactory or not, the phenomenon is a common one in 
the tragedies of Euripides, where a verse entirely without main 
caesura is almost unknown. In such verses the caesura is nota 
pause at all, but serves as a vinculum to hold the two members 


ti tov Kpatip’ | 
vai ua éret pot ono’ | épav bvtoc Kadod 
arouvktéov dé | Afper 
vai wa Al’, bv y | éy®’k Tod Aapddvov 
Aaunpov mupdoag | 
gapayyog | évapudow yépac 
o@ | yeyac 
véwovot | véa véow 
dépovor | Kevd, Bopacg Kexpnuévor 
ti xphua; Bpouiov | éoryyev 
tov aoKdv | éa TO Ypvoiov 
dveye, Tapexe, Ti | Tade; Tic patuuia 
mip Kal matp@ov | téde AEBnTA be Céoac 
dé | tiva AaBdv éxawvéow 
ag é&évevoa | udyic* axpatoc xapic 
et uh Etaipwr | ddvov 
| xpévov évarwpotuevov 
érel yap “Hpa | oot yévog Tuponvixdv 
tiv mpodériw | SvAdKove 
kai tdotpa kal Tov | ’Qpiwva 
Ta éx Tov | 7ddwr, © déorora 
ZE. éy; yap | 

OA, pebdopat 
ov tabooua | ed te oé 
’"EynéAadov iréav péonv Sevov dopi, 


545: 
555: 
561: 
586: 
600: 
668 : 
6: 
28: 
88: 
99: 
160: 
203: 
343: 
549: 
577: 
695: 
700: 
(c) 
182: 
213: 
250: 
261 : 
341: 
(@) 7: 
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of the verse together. (See article on Caesura, Trans. Am. Phil. 
Assoc., 1879.) 

(cy The examples in the third group (c) are like those in the 
second, in so far as the caesura is not a pause; but there is no 
diaeresis in the middle of the verse, and so the resolved *#éor¢ is not 
necessary. In the paper on Caesura just referred to I have shown 
that caesura between the article and its noun, as in vv. 182, 213, 
250, is much better than no caesura atall. But it is extremely rare 
when the article, especially in a proclitic form, immediately precedes 
its noun. But that even then the caesura is of some value is shown 
by the fact that the article even in a proclitic form may stand at the 
end of a verse when its noun is at the beginning of the next, as 


Philoct. 263-4: 
Prhoxtytys, bv of 


otpatynyor xté, 


So other prociitics, as «? (Oed. Col. 993, Trach. 462), and #s (Oed. 
Col. 1130, S. Elect. 1309) may stand at the verse end. I have also 
shown that caesura ‘may fall before an enclitic as in v. 11; and 
many examples may be produced where we should even expect a 
pause before an enclitic, whether at caesura or not, one instance 
occurring in this play, v. 676: 


6 Edvocg, tv axddecev, 


When «2d is placed after the word which it modifies, as in v. 341, 
it must be read with a certain emphasis which causes a slight sus- 
pense just before it, and the caesura at that point is found occa- 
sionally in tragedy (see Aesch. Theb. 375, Suppl. 454, Agam. 934, 
Eumen. 87; Soph. Ajax 18, 95, 1252, Antig. 166, 723, Oed. Rex 
626, 1066, Oed. Col. 1489, Philoct. 503; Eur. Hippol. 313, Hec. 
253, Bacch. 49, Frag. 284, v. 16, 611. 

(d) Finally, v. 7, as it appears in Dindorf’s text, is entirely with- 
out caesura. But in the MSS. itis: 


’Eyxéhadoy iréav | péony dopé. 


Elmsley first omitted ¢, for what reason I do not know. I see no 
difficulty in the preposition on its own account ; in fact we have the 
same use of it elsewhere, as in Aristoph. Nub. 549: Kiéwy xara’ és 
tHy yaotépa +—; and metrically there is no trouble, for Euripides 
would not hesitate to allow Seilenos to make synizesis in (réav. If 
it were necessary, I should prefer to read « short (considering the 
relationship of ‘réa to 7rus); but there is no occasion for this. 
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I think I have shown that there is no verse in the Cyclops abso- 
lutely without main caesura, that is, no such verse as Aves 200: 


thy Evvdy ypdvoy, 


which is a very common thing in comedy. Sut the tragic licenses 
are more frequent than in tragedy itself. 

(7) No attention whatever is paid to the Porsonic law in comedy. 
In the Cyclops we find only the following exceptions: 120: 
obders | obdevds; 210: | 304: | 
331: | poe péhec; 639: odx | 2& Grov; 664: .. . wédme por 
tévd", | & ; 672: obdels o | 681: xotépas | tis zepds; 
682: | tH xétpa—nine in all. The break after and oddév, 
as in 120, 331, is found in tragedy. The one in 331 is excused also 
by the enclitic. In 304, 639, 664, 672, the offense is mitigated by 
elision. The only full violations are in vv. 681 and 682. Only one 
example (v. 304) occurs in any speech of Odysseus, and 7 is one 
of those excused by elision,—an influence of elision not by any 
means unknown to tragedy. (See my paper on Elision above 
referred to.) 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that in the more serious por- 
tions of the satyr-drama the metre assumes the tragic form. This 
and more is true. The somewhat refined characters (there is only 
one such in the Cyclops) employ under a// circumstances the tragic 
form. Odysseus in no instance, if Heath’s emendation of v. 260 is 
accepted, disregards the restrictions of tragedy. (And, by the way, 
v. 260 occurs in a serious scene.) Hence we see that a fragment’s 
presenting the tragic form is no proof that it belongs to a tragedy. 

II. The Alcestis, not only according to ancient testimony, but 
also as is shown by internal evidence, occupied the fourth place in 
a tetralogy. It is, however, composed in the pure tragic metre 
throughout. ut this does not make it a tragedy. There is nota 
passage in it (with one barely possible exception) of so comic a 
character that it would, even had it been in the Cyclops, have 
admitted any comic license. The characters are all of a serious 
and elevated order with the exception of one,—Herakles ; and he 
combines two opposite qualities. The nobler quality predominates 
in all the scenes in which he appears, except where he discourses 
to the servant on the brevity and uncertainty of human life and 
fortunes; and also here he means to be serious. Even when he 
says, 

dedp EAP, av cogw@teposg yévn, 
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he was no doubt as much surprised, as the spectators were amused, 
at the terror of the trembling servant. But even if Herakles had 
meant to be comic, Euripides would hardly have lent him the aid 
of comic metre, when all the rest of the play was tragic in form. 
The air of refinement, therefore, which envelops the characters and 
pervades the whole story excluded the comic structure from this 
play. But did this tone of refinement make the play a tragedy ? 
Here again I must answer in the negative. Weil, in his discussion 
of the new fragment, says (Revue de Philologie, 1880, p. 4): ‘‘ Dans 
) Alceste élément tragique domine, I’héroine est le modéle du plus 
noble dévoument conjugal: c’est une tragédie, et le choeur, qui 
partout donne le ton 4 la piéce et en établit le milieu moral, ne 
ressemble en rien 4 un choeur de satyres,” etc. But he certainly 
does not use the word ‘tragedy’ in its strict sense. I repeat, it is 
not a tragedy, nor is it to be judged and criticised as a tragedy. 
The tragic element, apart from the style, which is adapted to the 
characters, is fully as great and in one particular much greater in 
the Cyclops. In fact the satyr-drama is a modification of the 
antique tragedy. In this play Odysseus, emerging from the loath- 
some den of Polyphemos, describes the dire preparations made by 
the one-eyed monster, and continues: 


And when the God-detested cook of Hell 

Had all things ready, of my comrades, twain 
He seized and slaughtered in a sort of rhythm, 
The one into a cauldron’s brazen gulf; 

The other grasping quickly by the heel, 

His head he dashed against the rocky cliff’s 
Projecting point, and scattered forth his brains ; 
And laying to with greedy knife, the flesh 

He puts to roast upon the fire; the limbs 

He casts into the cauldron’s seething pool. 


Then follows the description of a hideously repulsive scene, from 
which the poet brings us back to the ordinary current of the action 
through an account of the plans laid by Odysseus for the destruc- 
tion of the monster. Now, in respect to this tragic element, what 
are the differences between this play and the Alcestis? Simply 
these: In the Cyclops the tragic element is really tragic, but loses 
much of its effect, partly because it concerns persons who are 
secondary in the play and take no part in the dialogue ; and partly 
from the fact that, /irs?, all the spectators were already familiar with 
the calamity, since it is detailed in the Odyssey ; and, secondly, the 
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approaching catastrophe is not elaborated, but is simply narrated 
in a single speech. In the Alcestis, on the other hand, the tragic 
element concerns the heroine herself, and the calamity is gradually 
approached, and the elaboration would inevitably produce a deep 
tragic effect but for the fact that the catastrophe is virtually 
unreal: the spectators have already been notified that the death is 
not to be final, in other words, that as far as all parties are con- 
cerned, Alkestis is only going to appear to die; that misunderstood 
and much abused prologue,—that absolute essential to the proper 
working of the play,—enables us calmly to look upon what is to 
us nothing more than a swoon mistaken for death. Let it not be 
‘understood that I am claiming perfection for Euripides; but I do 
insist upon it that great injustice is done Euripides in the prevalent 
manner of criticising the Alcestis. If there is a jar in the play itis 
not because the Heraklean scene is too comic for a tragedy, but 
because the elaboration of the seeming death of Alkestis is too 
tragic for a romance drama, replacing the satyr-drama, and designed 
to relieve the long strain of a tragic trilogy. But, as I have already 
shown, the prologue prevents, or is calculated to prevent, this over- 
tragic effect. 

The fragments of satyr-dramas of Euripides in Dindorf’s edition 
amount to about seventy-four iambic trimeters. One of these frag- 
ments (from the Autolycus) contains twenty-eight verses, the metre 
of which is strictly tragic. One verse (23) wants the caesura, but 
just this verse happens to be ex coniectura Musuri/ In the 
remaining forty-six verses there is no departure from tragic rigor 
in the metre. The fragments of Sophocles and Aischylos are too 
meagre to discuss. 

My object was primarily to discuss, as an independent theme, 
the metrical form and the nature of the two extant dramas which 
occupy the fourth place in a tetralogy; and, secondarily, thereby 
to place especially the metrical construction of the Cyclops in such 
a light as to prevent the drawing of hasty conclusions from the 
metrical form of the new fragment. But as some of the readers of 
this Journal may not otherwise have access to a copy of the frag- 
ment, I give it in full, and add a few remarks. 


"Q perv, od¢ Adyoue Abyw 
tobrouc Aéyew Kai yap dpudler dpoveiv 
o& Kai Aéyew brov Te dei. 
érrel Aowrdv éor’ lowe 

éx avdayKnc Ta ye dixa’ Aéyerw. 
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’"Exeivog ei peilov 

ovK éue mpoohKer AauBdvery dixnv: 

el & ei¢ aiodioda ue dei. 
GAN’ ayvod iowe ddpwv tyo 

ovo’, ovK Gy Kaira & 
el TaAAa Kpivew éotiv avéytov yuvh, 

mepi TOV iowe Ppovei. 
"Eorw & BobdAe* rovro ri w’ aduxei Aye. 
avdpi Kai yvvaki Keipevoc vduoc, 

T@ pév dea réAove Exer orépyerv 

th & bo’ av apéoxy tavdpl, 
yéyovev éxeivog éu’ olov 

éuoi 7’ apéoxe: & Kaxeivw, 
"AAA éuoi xpnotic, dE- 

od & avdpi éxdidwc viv 
iva Katale Biov Avrovuévy. 

kal Tov Tocavta yphuar’ éoriv, 

& uaAdov avdpdc evppavei rapévta pe; 

tév pév ayadéav pe Td dv elyev AaBeiv, 
Tov ui AaBeiv ; 

ép’ iv 6 viv ad AauBdvew avip 
(6 yévorro, Zed gid’, ovd’ Tore, 

obv Bedobonce ovdé dvvapuévye 

hy ovtoc abdic aroBdAn ovciar, 

érépw pe ddcee avdpi; kar’, 
éxeivoc, érépw; uéxpe tiv tie ThyNC 

dvdp’ pe of yap aipeoic: 

kpivao’ éuavtic tov idiwov BAdWw Biov. 

Tair’ éoriv: Sore uh we, THE ‘Eoriac, 
Groorephone avdpd¢ @ 

Xapw dikaiay Kai gAdvSpwrov, 

aite ce tabryv: ei d2 ov Big 
mpagerc & tiv toxnv 
meipdcou’ ac dei, pet’ aioxbvyc, déperr. 


I shall give MSS. readings for only a few passages. 

8: Blass writes » 2c. 13 is wanting in B, because of similar 
beginning in 14. Blass retains Weil’s first reading: rodro, ré w 
Gdexet, Aéye. After I had rejected the commas, I found that Cobet 
had done the same, and Weil had accepted the improvement. 20: 
éyéidws in both copies, which Blass retains. 27: gepeavuv . . (blot) 
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hap A; (blot) epevay (blot) vv. Aav8 B; gép’, Hv 6 Blass; 
gép, iv d viv 6 apf Weil, who objects to Blass’s position of 6¢. 
But Weil’s main caesura after proclitic form of article is to be 
avoided if possible; hence I have proposed the reading given in 
the text. ép’, jv 0 6 xat vdv would be possible, but the MSS. seem 
to require something between »dy and Aayf. I have also thought 
of gdp’, 6 viv ye, and gép’, Hv 6 viv we, omitting before dip. 
This last is also Cobet’s reading, but it is somewhat violent. The 
prosaic character of the passage almost justifies gép' Hv 0 6 vor. 
33: A; natepteAnuder B; mdtep dé Blass, which 
Weil (in my opinion, properly) rejects, and writes od. Still it must 
be admitted that this is a violent emendation. 42: I have written 
the semicolon instead of the period of Weil and Blass, and in 43 
the comma instead of a semicolon. The last line I have left un- 
changed, but I have no doubt that Euripides wrote zepdoopat d7 
xté, which was already changed in the original of our copyists. 

It will be observed that this fragment is what may be called met- 
rical prose. No passage of the same length in any extant drama 
of Euripides or his fellow tragedians is so absolutely void of poeti- 
cal expressions. Cobet, calling attention to this, advances the 
theory that the fragment belongs to a popular drama, based upon 
occurrences of private life, taking the place, and possibly in some 
scenes approximating the tone, of a satyr-drama. Weil thinks that 
the play could hardly have been of the precise nature proposed by 
Cobet, and also that it must be sought among the plays of Euri- 
pides known to us by name. He then expresses the opinion that it 
must have been a real tragedy. He shows that Attic law did not 
give a father power to annul the marriage of a daughter, and con- 
cludes that the father in this case was exercising some other 
authority, viz. that of king. Further, he maintains that in v. 6 
allusion is made to some political offense, from which he infers 
that the parties were not private individuals. And, finally, in the 
last verse he sees a dark intimation that the faithful wife will take 
her own life rather than abandon her husband; and such a resolu- 
tion, he thinks, would be suitable only for a tragedy proper. But 
even if we admit his premises, could it not after all be a romance 
drama? May not some deus ex machina appear at the opportune 
moment? At any rate, to. me there is about the fragment an air 
of romance rather than of tragedy. That the fragment belongs to 
Euripides cannot reasonably be doubted, as the general structure 
of the verse corroborates the Eép:zidov placed at the head. This 
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structure, at any rate, forbids the idea of a comedy, but does not 
exclude the possibility of a lively romance. As to a satyr-drama 
proper, the metre does not render it impossible, but the subject 
matter puts such a supposition almost out of the question. But I 
think I may go further, and say that some special licenses of the 
verse, as it stands, almost, if not quite, exclude the idea of a 
tragedy proper. Inv. 10 we have violation of Porsonic law excused 
by elision ; in 9 we have incision in the middle excused by preced- 
ing resolution ; and in 18 there is quasi-caesura. All these occur 
in tragedy, but it would be difficult to find 44 consecutive verses 
containing all these licenses. And when we combine them with 
the elision in the last verse, the accumulation becomes entirely too 
great. But, as intimated above, I do not believe that Euripides 
made that elision at all, whether it be a tragedy, a romance drama, 
or a satyr-drama. This being removed, it would be impossible for 
the other licenses to occur in a Euripidean tragedy written after 
Ol. 89. Weil attributes the fragment to the Zemenzdae, and briefly 
discusses the difficulties that surround this theory. Various other 
theories have been advanced, but the location of the fragment is a 
question which I must leave entirely to those who have access to 


the necessary apparatus. 
M. W. HUMPHREYS. 
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NOTES. 


THE SO-CALLED “SUBJONCTIF DUBITATIF,” /z£ WE SACHE PAS, 
IN THE PRINCIPAL CLAUSE. 


I believe almost any one would feel a little surprised on meeting, 
for the first time, the expression je xe sache rien de si beau, where 
one would expect je ue sais rien de si beau, which, by the way, does 
occur as frequently as the former. The surprise is no less great 
when, on turning to the French grammarians for an explanation of 
‘the anomaly, one finds them indulging in so much ingenious twaddle 
in defense of the expression as a subjunctive. The peculiarity of 
the construction has naturally called forth a great deal of discussion. 
It is confined to the first person singular of the verb savoir, and 
is always accompanied by, a negation. Those who defend it 
as a subjunctive construction reason over it somewhat as follows: 
In saying je ne sache rien de st beau, the speaker feels and modestly 
admits that all objects which may be termed beautiful are not 
present to his mind, are not known to him, and hence he avoids 
expressing his opinion in a too direct way, but gives a doubting 
turn to the thought. It is a delicate, urbane mode of assertion, 
and can only be used when a man advances his own opinion. This 
accounts for its occurring only with a negative; for you can not say 
je sache quelque chose de beau. The expression, it is maintained, 
always implies a certain amount of hesitation in the mind of the 
speaker, and this can only be rendered by the mood of the verb 
most suited to represent this delicate nuance between positive 
affirmation and doubt. According to Boniface this use of the 
subjunctive is purely one of euphemism, and Bescherelle is of the 
same opinion. The latter says: “En effet, 7e ne sache pas est une 
expression dubitative et en quelque sorte palliative, qui affaiblit 
opinion qu’on émet, et qui lui éte ce qu’elle pourrait avoir de trop 
décisif ou absolu.” This may be made plain by an analysis of 
the sentence of Buffon: je ne sache pas qu’il y ait eu des hommes 
blancs devenus noirs. This means: II] est possible qu’il y ait eu 
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des hommes blancs devenus noirs, mais le hasard veut que je ne le 
sache pas. 

Littré thinks the construction sprang up in the sixteenth century, 
and conjectures that those who first employed it had in their minds 
or understood some such expression as 7’ose dire, the custom then 
being to construct dive with the subjunctive whenever the affirma- 
tion was not absolute. It may be remarked that this statement of 
Mr. Littré is purely conjectural, there being nothing to support it 
other than that je xe sache pas was current at that time. Nothing 
is easier than to get up fine-spun theories to explain grammatical 
anomalies, and if we accepted these theories the trade of the gram- 
marian would soon come to grief for want of material to work on. 

The explanation I would offer is not, I think, a mere theory, but 
a possible and probable fact ; for while the evidence I bring for- 
ward in support of my case is rather a priorz than empirical, it 
seems, nevertheless, sufficiently strong for purposes of proof. What 
I expect to show is this: that, for phonetical and other reasons, 
there is no necessity for regarding sache in je ne sache pas asa 
subjunctive. 

In the first place, the fact that it is a single isolated expression, 
in which the subjunctive of no other verb of synonymous meaning ° 
can be substituted, is of itself sufficiently suspicious. You can not, 
for instance, say: je ne croze pas qu'il y ait rien de si beau; and if 
you used fense you would not regard it as subjunctive, though 
identical in form with the subjunctive. In the use of moods and 
tenses, at least in all the languages with which I am acquainted, 
there is always underlying the usage a general law or principle, 
which is applicable not to a single verb in a single form, but to a 
certain number or class of verbs. No such general principle is 
adducible in this case. It is unique and stands alone. To say that 
‘ it is a doubting and polite form of assertion, or as Bescherelle, with 
- all the pride of a Frenchman, states, “une des nombreuses délica- 
tesses de notre langue,” is lacking in point; for by using the sub- 
junctive in the following clause, sufficient indirectness or délicatesse 
may be secured to express all the modesty of feeling of any per- 
son, however retiring and unassuming. Indeed, the subjunctive 
following verba sentiendi et declarandi is the only way, in the case 
of allthe other verbs in the language, of rendering this feeling. 
For example, if I wished to make a modest assertion with reference 
to my disbelief in the spiritistic phenomenen of talking tables, I 
should say: Je ne crois pas qu’il y ait des tables parlantes; but if 
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I desired to be very positive in the expression of my opinion, or 
show that I had no doubt whatever about the matter, I should vary 
the form of my thought. 

The uniqueness then of the construction, je ne sache pas, etc., 
led me to question its being a subjunctive; and somewhat to my 
chagrin, when consulting the grammatical and lexicographical 
authorities, I found I had been anticipated in my proposition to 
regard it as an indicative. I was reassured, however, on ascertain- 
ing that, while it had been proposed to treat it as an indicative, 
there was no serious attempt made to account for the form. _Littré 
dismisses it with the assertion that sache from safizo is phonetically 
impossible. I maintain that it is not only possible but is also what 
ought to be expected. The form sache of the subjunctive is ob- 
tained from sapfiam, through the influence of the palatal z in the 
latter. There can be no doubt of this, and the Provencal forms 
sapcha, sabcha, show the process of derivation. Phonetic decay 
being much more rapid in French than in Provengal, the French 
lost the lip-sound at a very early date, anterior probably to the 
time of its becoming a written language. In sapio we have very 
nearly the same elements as in sapiam, and both will give sache by 
the same process of transformation; for although it may be con- 
tended that the strong vowel a in the syllable -pzam gives it a 
greater chance to survive under a new form than can be claimed 
for the final -fz0 (a in end-syllables being usually preserved as e, 
whereas other vowels with their neighboring consonants are gener- 
ally lost: ¢. g. malignam, malignwm, maligne, malin); still sache 
from sapio does not stand alone as a phonetic phenomenon ; for we 
have precisely the same mode of formation in proche from propius 
and reproche from reprofzum. Similar examples of this mode of 
formation may be found; so that I can not conceive what Mr. 
Littré means by saying that sache is not derivable from sapio. I 
should be curious to know how he defends this assertion. Not 
only is sache perfectly justifiable as a legitimately derived indicative 
form, but also there are strong reasons for believing that the whole 
tense, containing the same root, was at one time in use; although 
phonetically we could only account for the first person singular 
and the third person plural. But this latter does not prove a serious 
difficulty. There is a large number of verbs, a part of the forms 
of whose indicative present can not be explained by the regular 
laws of phonetic change. These irregular forms can only be 
accounted for by assuming that they originated through the influ- 
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ence of the present-participial and present subjunctive roots. The 
Ist, 2d, and 3d persons plural of cvaindre can not be obtained from 
the corresponding Latin forms; they must have been brought 
about by the analogy of craignant and gue je craigne, gue tu 
craignes, etc., 27. €. by a feeling that the root of all the present 
tenses should be the same. In the earlier stages of the language 
this was more observable than at the present day. 

I would infer, then, that the earliest inflexion of the present 
indicative of savoir was somewhat as follows: je sache, tu saches, 
il sachet, nous sachons, vous sachez, ils sachent, these forms being 
derived in accordance with the process above indicated; whereas 
the inflexion now in use was of later development and came directly 
from the French infinitive savoir. This double inflexion of certain 
tenses was not at all infrequent in old French. Even to-day we 
have the survival of two modes of inflexion for the verb s’asseoir, 
namely, je m/’assieds, tu t’assieds, etc., and je m/’assois, tu t’assois, 
etc., and two present participles (asseyant and assoyant), as well as 
two imperfects, two futures and two present subjunctives. What 
forms of the simple verb seozr still remain follow the older develop- 
ment (il sied, il si¢ra, etc.), while suvseoir has preserved only the 
later inflexion. It seems a little strange that in this struggle for 
existence, to borrow the nomenclature of the biologists, the later or 
French creations did not crowd out the earlier. This is hardly in 
consonance with the usual fate of words, but it remains a fact not- 
withstanding. With reference to the two present participles of 
savoir, it is especially surprising that the older, sachant, should 
have maintained its place as a participle, while the younger, savant, 
did not, as a participle, survive the 16th century, Rabelais being 
one of the last writers to use it as such (Phaéton ne scavant 
ensuyvre la line ecliptique varia son chemin, etc., Pant. II, 2). 

To return to what I have assumed to be the primitive inflexion 
of.the present tense of savoir. It has been shown that those forms 
which were not possible from the original derivative elements were 
legitimated by analogy from certain co-related forms; there is an- 
other method of strengthening this position, which it may be well 
to mention. 

The supposition in regard to the origin of the French impera- 
tives is that they are the corresponding forms of the indicative with 
the subjects dropt. This is not a mere theory, but a fact as certain 
as anything in Romance philology. The Latin imperatives do not 
suffice to explainthe French forms. Dona and vade, it is true, will 
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give donne and va, but not the forms with s, which are always used 
when a hiatus would be created by a succeeding vowel, as donnes- 
en, vas-y.. These latter are the original and would be the proper 
forms to be employed in all cases, if custom had not sanctioned the 
dropping of the s where it is not heard in the pronunciation. 
The ordinary grammars, therefore, which undertake to explain 
everything, but which, especially where forms are concerned, usually 
explain nothing logically, ought not to say that the s is added in 
these cases, but that it drops off in all instances, where no hiatus is 
thereby produced. The first person plural of the imperative has 
no congener in Latin, and must consequently be considered as an 
undoubted Romance creation. 

Again: donate would give any one of three or four forms, but 
not donnez and the older words donnes and donnetz; that is, donate 
does not account for the final sibilants s and z. There can be no 
question, then, that the above explanation is the true one. 

To come now to the imperatives of savoir: sache, sachons and 
sachez. How shall we interpret these forms, admitting that the 
imperatives are only the corresponding forms of the indicative, the 
subjects being omitted? Having the same root as the subjunctive, 
one is tempted to say that they represent the post-classic usage of 
the Latin subjunctive as a mild imperative; that is, sache is elliptical 
for gue tu saches. This would account for sache, but not for sachons 
and sachez, which are not subjunctives inform. The only cases 
where the subjunctive has usurped the place of the indicative as an 
imperative are the auxiliary verbs avoir and étre: ate, ayons, ayez— 
Sots, soyons, soyez. But these are actual subjunctives, as, with the 
exception of aze, they are all identical in form with the subjunctives 
of these verbs now in use. Why this should be so I am not pre- 
pared to say, but it is possible that good reasons could be found for 
it, as the same anomaly is observable in others of the Romance 
languages (Ital. sii (sia), abbi; Wal. subj. sa fii, imper. fii; infin. a 
avé; subj. sd ail; imper. aibi, an old subjunctive, as we see, from the 
third person singular of this tense: sA aiba=qu’il ait). I infer, 
therefore, from the above reasoning that the imperatives of savoir 


‘After this article was in type I happened to notice that Brachet, even in the 
latest edition of his Gram. Hist. (p. 210), states that the imperative (2d sing.) is 
taken from the Latin imperative. This, of course, is untenable for the reason 
assigned above, and further because the s always appears in verbs of the 2d, 
3d and 4th conjugations. That the s has been dropt in other cases where it 
is no longer found is certain from aie, an admitted subjunctive form (ates). Ad 
uno disce omnes. 
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make no exception to this general rule of the derivation of this 
mood; that sache, sachons and sachez are old present indicatives, 
and point to the existence of this tense, having as its root sach. 

I would sum up then by saying, that the reasons assigned by the 
grammarians for the existence of this single isolated form as a 
subjunctive are not conclusive; that phonetically the form is 
possible as an indicative, and there are good grounds for assuming 
that the whole tense, with the same root, was current at a very early 
period of the language; and, finally, as bearing on this last point, 
that there were two inflexions of savoir for the present indicative ; 
one, coming directly from the Latin, je sache, tu saches, etc., present 
participle sachant; and a second and later, of purely French forma- 
tion, Je sats, tu sais, etc., present participle savant. 

I will not insist too strongly on the probability of there having 
existed the whole tense of the indicative with the root sach, but I 
do maintain that the evidence is sufficiently convincing in respect 
to the first person singular. It would not be extraordinary to have 
the creation of a single form from certain phonetic conditions, and 
that this form should survive and coéxist with another homologous 
form, at the same time having a special use, as has been shown in 
the case of je ne sache pas. We have a good instance of the 
survival of an isolated form, with a special use, in the imperative 
of vouloir, namely veuillez, which is an old second person plural 
indicative, but which is no longer used as such. The persistence 
of a principle of grammar, moreover, as has been suggested to me, 
is much more improbable than that of a form, even if that principle 
ever existed. But no such principle of syntax ever did obtain in 
French grammar at any time; and no amount of ingenuity, as it 
seems to me, can evolve a theory that will throw any satisfactory 
light on the anomaly here discussed, if we are to continue to accept 
it as a subjunctive. It is an indicative or it is nothing. 


SAMUEL GARNER. 
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An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, arranged on an 
Historical Basis. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT,’M.A. Part II. 
Dor—Lit. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 


Until within the last dozen “years, English etymology has scarcely deserved 
the name of a science. The dictionaries of Johnson and Richardson, though 
treasure-houses of definition and illustration concerning later usage, could 
furnish but little accurate information about the history of early forms and that 
physical basis, so to speak, upon which the most spiritual conceptions have 
been superimposed, or out of which they have been evolved. The same holds 
of their rivals and successors, almost without exception, till the present day. 
Those who have undertaken the difficult task have rarely possessed special 
knowledge and freedom from prejudice at the same time. Ignorance and per- 
verse wrongheadedness, singly or combined, have succeeded in vitiating the 
most promising attempts, even of individuals who seemed to possess special 
aptitude for the prosecution of these researches. Yet in the chaos of opinions 
and results some germs of order have been perceptible. From the days of 
Horne Tooke onward there has been a gradual accumulation and sifting of 
material for such a work as now lies before us; German scholarship has dis- 
covered and expounded phonetic laws; scientific knowledge of the Teutonic 
dialects, both ancient and modern, has been attained; Celtic, though still but 
imperfectly understood, has begun to reward the assiduity of a few devotees ; 
finally, the provincial and archaic English words, which a variety of circum- 
stances had combined to degrade and obscure, have commenced to reassert 
themselves, and to cast their light upon forms of literary expression. 

All this while hazardous conjectures have been made only to be rejected 
with the advance of scholarship, and etymology after etymology has been 
imagined which the logic of hard facts has nullified. It is too soon to expect 
such reckless guessing to cease; ingenious sciolism will still find scope for its 
energies, and credence for its fanciful deductions. 

Prof. Skeat’s dictionary, while hardly definitive, even for the present gene- 
ration, will set a term to much of the vague theorizing which is yet current, 
and indicate to future investigators the track to be pursued. Heretofore we 
have had only one work which challenged serious attention through the number 
and accuracy of its derivations. The great dictionary which passes under the 
name of Webster possesses a large amount of fairly trustworthy information 
about etymology, furnished for the most part by the indefatigable German 
scholar, Dr. Mahn, of Berlin. Everything may be granted which its admirers 
would claim for Webster, without in the least invalidating the title of Prof. 
Skeat’s book to higher consideration as a strictly etymological dictionary. 
More it does not pretend to be, and indeed its definitions are meagre and often 
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couched in the loosest terms, while the illustrative quotations are reduced to a 
minimum. On the other hand, no labor has been spared to perfect it within 
the limits assigned. The best authorities have been consulted, and great pains 
taken to substantiate the etymologies adduced. The historic ordering of the 
material is admirable, and constitutes the main novelty of Skeat’s work, as it 
will form one of the most valuable features of the Philological Society’s stu- 
pendous English Dictionary. The utmost perspicuity is attained by the use of 
algebraic signs to indicate, on the one hand the direct or successive generation 
. of forms; and on the other mere side relationship or remote cognation. Some 
such method of discrimination between the original of a word and its kin at 
several removes has long been a desideratum. 

Prof. Skeat is cautious about admitting Anglo-Saxon radicals when unsup- 
ported by evidence of their actual occurrence in the literature. He has been 
censured for omitting words which really exist, but this is safer and more 
laudable than to give the weight of his sanction.to the spurious coin uttered by 
some of his predecessors. 

Where he has to deal with phonetic laws Prof. Skeat is not always sure of 
his footing. Especially is he unguarded and often obscure in his use of the 
terms ‘strong’ and ‘weak.’ For example, under the word jaw he says: 
“The spelling jowe may have been suggested by the F. joue,a cheek; still, it 
is certain that the F. word is not original, since chaw and jaw are stronger 
forms than joue, and could never have come out of it.” Under jadser we have: 
“ Jabber, jabble, are weakened forms of gadder, gabdle, frequentative forms of 
the base gad.” Under grate; ‘‘ Thus grate is a mere variant of crate, due to a 
weakened pronunciation.” Under imbue: “ Lat. im-, for in-, in; and base BU, 
weakened form of PU, whichis the causal from the base BI, to drink, weak- 
ened form of PI, to drink.” This last quotation likewise shows Skeat’s fondness 
for going back to primitive Aryan roots, and generally for pushing his inquiries 
so far that none but a scholar of equal attainments can follow and comprehend 
him. Thus in the discussion of the word fur he asserts that fur and fodder are 
doublets, z. ¢. different forms of the same word; even with his explanation the 
connection will be but dimly apprehended by many who will consult his pages. 

Of flat he says: “ The connection with Gk. rAari¢, broad, has not been made 
out; it is more likely connected with Du. v/ack, G. flach, flat, Gk. TAGE, a flat 
surface.” Grassmann, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift XII 107, is forthe identification of 
fiat with Gk. rAari¢, and strengthens his position as regards phonetic change by 
a comparison of Gk. t/Aa6dévy. Fick, likewise, Wbch. VII 194, adduces tAdOavov 
in connection with fat. It is rather flag that should be compared with 
Gk, 7Adé, as Weigand has showns. v. F/agge in his Deutsches Wérterbuch. 

Under the word gnat Prof. Skeat remarks that Swed. gnue¢ means ‘a nit’; 
“this suggests a possible connection between the two words; yet the A. S. form 
is Anit, which does not seem to be quite the same thing.” That is, A. S. gnet 
and A. S. Anit do not seem to be quite the same thing, in which conclusion 
we readily acquiesce. 

For Prof. Skeat when at his worst, when most defiant of regular and pro- 
gressive sound-change, it is only necessary to refer to his treatment of the word 
inking. 

Occasionally, though the phenomenon under consideration be admitted, the 
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example chosen to support it is unfortunate. Thus under flatter Skeat says: 
‘Here, as in many cases (e. g. mate from A. S. maca) the ¢ stands for an older 
k.” But mate does not come from A. S. maca, Miatzner, Eng. Gram. I 204, 
derives mate from Netherl. maet, and match from A. S. maca. In like manner 
Stratmann, Dict. of the Old Eng. Lang., parallels mate with O. H. G. gimazo ; 
with these two authorities Dr. Mahn also agrees. Diez’s etymology for the 
O. F. flater, though rejected by Skeat, has much in its favor, and is far more 
than plausible. 

Under gate two distinct words are confounded. Stratmann distinguishes the 
one meaning ‘gait, road, from the other meaning ‘door, passage-way.’ 
Cleasby and Vigfusson, Icelandic Dictionary, also separate the first, as gata, 
from the second, gd. So too in deriving /oi/ from O. F. fouler, Skeat has 
confounded two essentially different words. He says: “ Corrupted from O. F. 
Souler, just as defile from defouler.” In the glossary to his Altenglische Sprach- 
proben, s. v. afouler, Matzner expressly gives it as his opinion that “ Dies 
hybrid. v. weist auf /fulen, foulen, filen, sch. defoul, neue. defile, besudeln, 
beflecken,” and assigns to another defoulen, defoilen, from O. F. defuler, defoler, 
deffouler, the meaning “‘ mit Fiissen treten, zertreten, niedertreten,” and meta- 
phorically, “ bewaltigen, unterdriicken.” 

Flask and flagon are not traced back far enough. Diez, s. v. Fiasco, Etym. 
Whbch. der Roman. Spr., p. 178, quotes Greg. M. Dial. 2,18: duo lignea vascula, 
quae vulgo flascones vocantur, and proceeds to establish the derivation as fol- 
lows: “ Wie durch umstellung des / ital. faba (fiir flaba) aus fabula, pioppo aus 
populus, sp. bloca aus baculus, pr. floronc aus furunculus geformt wurden, ebenso 
fiasco aus vasculum, mit einer hartung des v zu /, die hier nicht ausbleiben 
konnte. Vasculum erschépft alle bedeutungen des rom. oder celt. wortes, es ist 
gefasz im weitesten sinne.” 

Dowager is called “ a coined word, made by suffixing 7 (for-er) to dowage.” But 
Littré, s. v. douairiére, quotes from Du Cange, Gloss. Med. et Infim. Lat., who 
under Doageria has the following from a Charta of A. D. 1388: “Apres la mort 
desquelx Marie de Monceaux, femme dudit Hebert, comme Douagiare (almost 
certainly for Douagiere) a joy et usé par long temps de laditte terre.” Douagére 
is also to be found in the Complément to the Academy’s French Dictionary, with 
a reference to Dougiriére. 

Skeat has scarcely hit upon the right explanation of ow (1). March has 
already shown, Gram. §252, II, that 4 stands for earlier 42v/, and that how and 
why are therefore doublets, and ultimately identical. 

Under icicle, Skeat would make gicel Celtic. He perceives that Icel. jé2u// has 
the meaning of Eng. icic/e, but is inclined to think that jézud// itself may be bor- 
rowed from the Celtic. 

Gossip: Sib with the meaning ‘relative’ is A.S. Cf. Grein’s Sprachschatz, II 
441. Gesib is used more frequently, however, in this sense. 

Gulf : Skeat appears to have forgotten that gu/f is used as the equivalent of 
gullet by Shakespeare, Macb. IV, 1, 23. Cf. also Lucr. 557, Cor. I, 1, ror. 

Fleet (2): Not “a place where vessels float”; rather like Ger. F/usz, ‘ flowing 
water.’ 

Ladle: Hiedel is found, according to Leo, in Hpt. Gl. 418, with the meaning 
‘antlia,’ which, though not the equivalent of Eng. /adiz, is not very far off. 
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Dwarf : How is A. S. dwellan suggestive? Certainly it would be hard to 
show any relationship between the two words. 

Ease: Why not from A. S.e¢Se? So Matzner, Eng. Gram. I 145,and Grimm, 
Gesch. der d. Sprache 352. Of course the form ease is due to French influence, 
which has reshaped the original word. 

By a singular oversight Skeat calls e/d an obsolete word. The poets still 
use it, at all events. Thus Byron, Childe Harold, I 93: 


“Lands that contain the monuments of Eld.” 
Longfellow, Prelude to Voices of the Night: 


“ Tales that have the rime of age 
And chronicles of eld.” 


William Morris, The Earthly Paradise, May: 
“* And shuddered at the sight of Eld and Death.” 
Even as ‘old man’ in Coleridge, The Destiny of Nations: 


“ To the tottering eld 
Still as a daughter would she run; she placed 
His cold limbs at the sunny door.” 


Prof. Skeat is ready to ascribe somewhat too much influence to the Celtic, we 
think, going to the extent, as under the word icici, of supposing that an Ice- 
landic word was borrowed directly from Old Irish or Welsh. Again, he is 
inclined to derive English words quite too frequently from the modern Scandi- 
navian or North German languages. As one example out of many, the word 
douse may be cited. Direct derivation from the Swedish is hardly to be thought 
of in such a case. It might be objected, moreover, that he shows too marked a 
leaning toward the onomatopoetic theory of which Wedgwood is one of the 
foremost expounders. 

But we have no desire to indulge in carping criticism, for, while many dis- 
puted points remain to be settled, and while it is certain that some of Prof. 
Skeat’s positions will prove untenable, his dictionary can only be received with 
the acknowledgment that it displays great learning, conscientiousness and skill 
on the part of the editor, and that it is indispensable to all who concern 


themselves with the history of the English language. 
ALBERT S. CooK. 


Introduction to the Study of Sign-Language among the North American 
Indians as illustrating the Gesture-Speech of Mankind. By GARRICK 
MALLERY, Brevet Lieut.-Col. U. S. Army. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1880. 


In this book, which is issued by the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution, we have the first attempt in this country to treat sign-language 
scientifically ; the author, aware of the extent of the subject, modestly calls it 
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nothing more than an introduction, a short statement of some general prin- 
ciples, with suggestions to observers. He properly refers to the value of sign- 
speech as a universal language, especially for those who have to deal with our 
Indians; there are some remarkable accounts of the readiness of communi- 
cation between Indians and deaf-mutes. And while this sign-language excels 
the other in graphic effect and rapidity, it is also, he thinks, not without 
capacity of expressing abstract ideas. Then, there is its further utility in the 
study of picture-writing, which may be regarded as having the same origin 
with gesture, as being in fact little more than a graphic form of gesture; from 
it, Col. Mallery thinks, we may learn something of the syntax and the root- 
meanings of the spoken languages. Whether, says he, the order of the signs 
is the order of the spoken language depends on whether a sign- or picture- 
writing has intervened between the primitive sign-speech and spoken lan- 
guage (Col. Mallery assumes throughout the evolutionist theory of language). 
If such writing has not intervened, the writing will follow the order of words 
in speaking ; if it has, the picture-writing and the spoken language will both 
follow the order of the signs. The difficulty about this is that the assumption 
of a picture-writing between the two phases of language is hardly warranted ; 
we know of such writing only among tribes who have reached a well developed 
spoken language. What light the study of the picture-writing and the signs 
will throw on syntax we cannot tell; they have been so little studied that it 
would be premature to express an opinion. If a syntactical principle can be 
discovered in the signs it may give the genesis of Indian syntax, and possibly 
help us to comprehend the origin of the sentence. One school of philologists 
at the present day wish to see in the sentence the unit of speech, and to 
explain inflections as the breaking up of the sentence-word into its parts. A 
sign may represent such a sentence-word, and the comparison of the spoken 
language may show its existence there. But it would be extremely unsafe to 
reason from the sign to the language without having made a thorough study of 
the latter; and we should therefére suggest to our author to urge on his col- 
laborators the earnest study of the Indian tongues with which they have to 
deal. Col. Mallery further points out that pantomime and gesture is natural 
to man, and he expresses the opinion that language comes partly from certain 
sounds that naturally accompany certain gestures, voice and gesture then 
moving on in parallel development. As to the modern use of gesture and 
sign, he suggests that it is occasioned by the contact of strange dialects, and 
that it is discontinued when a common dialect comes into use. In illustration 
he cites the gesticulating French and Italians, who live in the midst of a babel 
of dialects, in contrast with the isolated insular and ungesticulating English; 
but here national temperament comes into play. Among our Indians sign- 
talking is universal as an art—they all employ it, except the civilized tribes, 
but our author gives abundant examples to show that there is no one universal 
sign-language. The examples he gives of various signs for the same idea are 
curious and interesting. The pamphlet ends with an excellent set of instruc- 
tions to observers. 

We are glad that so competent a man as Col. Mallery is interesting himself 
in the investigation. What is now lacking is regulated intelligent codperation, 
and we bespeak for him the assistance of all persons who are in position to 
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acquire accurate information on the subject. So far as linguistic results are 
concerned, we look for light from these inquiries rather in the analogy between 
the developments of signs and language than from any material and substan- 
tive relation to be exhibited between the two. The processes of mind are the 
same,. or nearly the same, in both cases, and we shall be able to study the 
psychology of language in that of this other and lower means of communica- 
tion, as we study the physical and mental organization of man in that of the 


lower animals. 
C.. Fox. 


THE NUMBER AND GENERAL CHARACTER OF AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS FOR 
1879, IN ROMANCE PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 


Statistics of publication are usually regarded as a pretty sure barometer by 
which the rise or fall of interest or activity in any given department of science 
may be measured. This is true, I think, however, as applied to language, only 
in so far as the study of it has advanced beyond the purely practical stage, or 
the immediate wants of the community for text-books have not already been 
supplied. Both of these conditions have been well illustrated by the most 
recent American contributions to Romance philology and literature. Up to date 
not a single original scientific treatise has appeared with us in this field, while 
the development of the pedagogical side of it has been so extraordinary that we 
stand second only to Germany, perhaps, in the number of aids offered to the 
student who is seeking an acquaintance with the rudiments of these languages. 
Besides a large number of imported works, no less than 364 grammars, hand- 
books and other elementary helps are now actually to be had of our own pub- 
lishers. About five-sixths of these belong to the French alone, the remaining 
sixth being divided between the Spanish and Italian, with a proportion of three 
to one in favor of the former. 

Fully nine-tenths of all the works here mentioned are introductory in the 
strictest sense of the term, while a large part of the other tenth is nothing but 
a repetition of methods already issued under another form, the existence of 
which, in certain cases, has been lost sight of, in others, wilfully ignored. 
These, we hold, have virtually no raison d’étre,as they have simply multiplied 
the difficulties of selection for the scholar, without adding in any way to the 
reduction of his expense or time in acquiring the fundamental laws of the lan- 
guage. We need not, moreover, be surprised with this long list of educational 
works to draw on, and with no introduction, as yet, into the scientific study of 
the Neo-Latin idioms, that the last year (1879) has been particularly barren in 
production in this department. It has been characterized by a marked falling 
off in the number of conversational and purely elementary manuals, by the 
absence of all 6- or 12-lesson methods, and of all ‘lightning-train’ issues for 
learning ‘ without study’; nor has any new ‘short-cut’ series been proposed or 
‘leather-bottle’ exercises invented for the acquisition of French ‘without a 
master.’ We have evidently touched bottom, and an era of common sense is 
about to set in, which we owe, perhaps, in great measure to the blessings con- 
ferred upon us by the mthode naturelle. 
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The majority of American publications for this period has been of two kinds, 
pedagogical and literary, with the bulk of the work limited to translations of 
the latter sort, and particularly of fiction. Leaving out of account, then, 
English treatments of subjects connected with Romance literature, the sum 
total of all publications amounts to §9, of which 58 belong to the French and 
one to the Spanish. The other Romance languages are not represented by 
any work. If, now, we compare the educational with the non-educational pro- 
ductions, we have only 8 of the former standing over against 51 of the latter. 
This very small proportion of educational works is, it seems to me, a significant 
hint as to what the immediate future will require for these studies in America. 
Our pedagogical needs for French and Spanish are moderately well supplied. 
We have enough elementary treatises for the present. The demand is now 
most urgent for advanced methods based upon scientific principles of the his- 
toric growth of language. The leading canons of French grammar, especially, 
have been cast in a variety of moulds sufficient to last us for another generation. 
Scientific investigation, a higher standard of practical teaching, a reaching out 
after more extensive culture in these languages, are the pressing needs of our 
time. 

Of the 51 non-educational works just named, two only are reprints (French), 
while the remaining 49 are translations covering almost every department of 
literature, science, etc., with fiction at the head and history at the tail end 
of the list. Novels lead off with 17 volumes, to which Emile Zola has con- 
tributed the largest number of any single author, viz. five—a fact which, in 
itself, would seem to have a striking significance with reference to the material- 
istic tendencies of our novel-reading public. This author’s popularity in 
America, over that of his contemporary fellow-countrymen, is due, however, in 
part most certainly, to pure curiosity. A volume like Z’Assommoir, of which 
one hundred thousand copies were sold in France in a few weeks, would 
naturally arouse great curiosity on this side of the water to see what is in it, 
and then other works of the same writer would follow as a matter of business 
speculation. Next to Zola come Gréville (Mme. Durand), Theuriet and Verne, 
with two volumes apiece. Following fiction we have biography represented 
by 11 translations, science by 8, art and drama by 3 each, and finally the closing 
group—music, literature and political economy—by 2 each. 

Of the eight educational works seven are French and one Spanish (an ele- 
mentary Spanish primer, which, it is hoped, will do no special harm). If there 
is any one sign in book-making that indicates an improvement in the moral 
sense of French grammar-manufacturers, it is surely the fact that the whole 
year 1879 inflicted on the American public only three treatises of this sort. 
Two of these are harmless productions of extreme elementary pretensions ; the 
third is sui generis,—a curiosum of peculiar merit. Its author must be blessed 
with a big bump of originality (a quality not possessed by many of his pre- 
decessors), and be, besides, a close observer of the leading traits of American 
character. It is to our intense appreciation of the ludicrous that he appeals 
with the following modest title: ‘‘ Comical French Grammar; or, French in an 
amusing point of view, being extractic, fantastic, idiomatic, methodic, phleg- 
matic, theatric and graphic.” 

The most. propitious augury for the future, perhaps, in these studies, is the 
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disposition to examine into previous methods before launching out upon some 
apparently new theory or system. With the increase of this spirit we are sure 
to have the 300 and odd educational works now in the book-market overhauled 
very soon, and a little light thrown on the utter waste of energy expended in 
the writing of at least three-fourths of them. It is not much credit to our 
American scholarship that there should be so few traces of rigid scientific 
method in the whole range of these studies, while our German friends for three- 
quarters of a century have been making valuable contributions to our knowledge 
almost every year in this great and important department of learning. Within 
the shell of the common pedagogical routine the few American scholars have 
shut themselves up who could have rendered good service in this field, under 
more favorable circumstances of an interchange of ideas and of united effort. 
The current year, we hope, will bring about an attempt to set aside, in part at 
least, this disadvantage, and to establish some centre of influence by which a 
more just appreciation of these studies may be promulgated. 

Scheme showing the number of works published in America in the depart- 
ment of Romance languages for 1879, and the subjects to which these works 
belong: 
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REPORTS. 


ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT, 1879, 
XXXIII Band, I und II Heft. 


1. Das indogermanische Pronomen. By A. F. Pott. In an examination of 
H. Chauvée’s recent work, Idéologie Lexicologique (an attempt at the restora- 
tion of original Indo-European by the laws of lexiological phonology and 
lexiological ideology), Pott undertakes to show that the Indo-European pro- 
nominal elements are all consciously significant. He assumes as his basis a 
symbolical significance (illustrated from non-Aryan languages) for vowels and 
consonants: 7, he holds, expresses nearness, a distance, m, as least opening of 
the mouth, the speaker, ¢, as intermediate opening, the near object, 4, as greatest 
opening, is the all-embracing, and so that which calls for determination, the 
interrogative and indefinite sign. His elaborate, richly-learned examination of 
the various and perplexing ramifications of the IE pronoun is always instructive, 
if not always convincing. In the Mid. and Pass. verbal personal terminations 
he regards the diphthong as symbolizing the suffering object; s he takes to be 
a different stem from ¢, having for its object the distinction between the sexual 
and the non-sexual (yet only in the subject-case); @ in asma he thinks may 
express nearness, and vas (vos) duality (of speaker and person addressed) ; Plu. 
as in nouns he makes sign of addition (devdsas = God this+that). His repug- 
nance to what he calls the “ Darwinian” theory of language seems unnecessary. 


2. Zur Pehlevi-Miinzkunde. By A.D. Mordtmann. Mordtmann describes 
various Pehlevi coins collected by himself and others, illustrates his view that 
they exhibit three eras (Hejira, Yezdegird, to H., and Taberi, 30 H.), maintains 
his formerly announced discovery of a hitherto unknown coin-prince Visch- 
tachma Piruzi, makes various geographical remarks, and replies to Néldeke’s 
strictures (Vol. 31 of ZDMG). 


3,4. Th. Ndldeke has two articles, one on Iranische Ortsnamen auf Kert, etc., 
in which he defends the derivation of ert from Iranian arta, hereta = ‘“‘ made”; 
the other entitled Zwei Vélker Vorderasiens, investigating the location and 
history of the Qadishaye and Ortaye: the former (dwelling up to the 7th 
century of our era in Siggar and Tebeth in middle Mesopotamia), a savage, 
warlike people, with a peculiar religion, not unlike the Kurds; the latter (found 
in southern Armenia, probably up to the middle of the gth century), converted 
to Christianity towards the end of the 4th century, 


5. Rigveda X, 85, Die Vermahlung des Soma und der Sfirya. By J. Ehni. 
According to Dr. Ehni the Soma in this passage is twofold: first, the moon, 
the holder of the heavenly soma-juice, the gods’ drink of immortality; and 
then a heavenly soma-plant, out of which is pressed the drink of life. Sifrya 
is the advancing sun, proceeding from the winter solstice to the vernal equinox. 
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The song is a description of the Hindu spring, or the period from the begin- 
ning of January to the end of April, the moon standing in the double character 
of ruler of the night and outpourer of lifegiving moisture, and the sun appear- 
ing as ruler of the day and dispenser of fructifying warmth. 


6. Ueber die Maitrayani Samhita, ihr Alter, etc. By Leopold Schroeder. 
This work, S. thinks, was known to Panini, and used and highly valued by him. 
It has striking peculiarities, phonetic (change of final untoned a and as before 
toned initial vowels to 4, but, if these tone-conditions be not observed, to a, 
change of ¢ before ¢ to #, etc.), accentual (complicated method of indicating 
accents), lexicographical (it contains words cited by the Hindu grammarians 
and lexicographers, and till now found nowhere else, and S. has found in it 
three hundred words not given in the Petersburg Dictionary). The work is 
ancient, but the name Maitrayani is of later origin, and S.’s account of the 
change of name (following a suggestion of Weber’s) throws a curious light on 
the early relations between Buddhism and Brahmanism. 


7. Wilhelm Spitta (Die Liicken in Jawéaliki’s Muarrab) fills out (from two 
MSS. in the viceregal library at Cairo) some of the gaps in Sachau’s edition of 
Jawéaliki’s work on the foreign words in Arabic, and makes a welcome addition 
to our knowledge of Arabic phonetics. 


8. C. Sandreczki contributes a second article on Die Maltesische Mundart 
(the first in Vol. 30, ZDMG), fairly establishing its essentially Arabic character, 
and preparing the way for further researches. 


g. Zu Rigveda 5, 2, 1-6. By Alfred Hillebrandt. H. supposes in the song 
two Agnis: a heavenly, born of the Ushas, and an earthly, born of the pieces 
of wood rubbed together on the altar; the object of the song being to free him 
from the enemies that retard his birth. 


10. Zur semitischen Epigraphik. By K.Schlottmann. After a defence of 
his transcription and translation of the Carpentras inscription and of his 
assumption of rhyme and rhythm therein, against the arguments of De Lagarde, 
S. makes an examination of the principles of metre in Arabic, Hebrew and 
Aramaic, and undertakes to show that they are founded in the nature of these 
languages severally. Granting his transcription, his exhibition of the metric 
principles of procedure by ictus (in distinction from mere counting of syllables) 
and of rhyme in so early an inscription, is striking. 


In the Bibliographische Anzeigen Spiegel (in a review of Harlez’s Avestan 
works) takes occasion to discuss the date of the Avesta (which he thinks un- 
certain) and the meaning of the word (he makes it = “word of God,” the 
whole or a part of the sacred writings), and to defend Burnouf’s method of 
interpretation (which uses linguistic science to control tradition) against Bopp’s 
(the purely linguistic). He thinks the metrical text older than that of the MSS. 
(the arrangers having added prose sections), and the Gathas as not far from the 
rest of the Avesta in thought and date. 


Th. Néldeke’s somewhat severe notice of Schrader’s Keilinschriften und Ge- 
schichtsforschung (a reply to Gutschmid’s Neue Beitrige, etc.) accords to S. only 
partial success in meeting G.’s objections, and demands of the Assyriologists 
greater accuracy in grammar and etymology. In view of the “ wild irregularity 
in vocalization and endings,” he suggests that many of the signs now regarded 
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as syllabic may represent consonants only, though he admits that great diffi- 
culties stand in the way of such a supposition. 


III Heft. 

1. Die Werthbezeichnungen auf muhammedanischen Miinzen. By Stickel 
and von Tiesenhausen. Stickel maintains (against von T.), with strong lexico- 
graphical and commercial arguments, the view that the coin-marks in question 
are indications of value and genuineness. 


2. Die Sprache der Turkomanen und der Diwan Machdumkuli’s. By H. Vam- 
béry. Vambéry points out that the Turkoman language agrees with the western 
and not with the eastern idioms of its linguistic family (as, in vowel-euphony, 
case-endings, pass. partcp., compound perf., fut., neg. and gerund), though its 
precise place is hard to determine. His translation of a part of M.’s poem throws 
an interesting light on Muhammedan ethics as represented by the ascetic 
teachers of the Steppe in the second half of the last century. 

3. Dhanapala’s Rishabhapancacika. By Joh. Klatt. Together with text 
and translation Klatt gives some account of the linguistic peculiarities of this 
first specimen of a Jainastotra written in Prakrit, and appends a word-index 
(Prakrit-Sanskrit) and a list of Jaina MSS. in the Berlin library. 

4. Die himjarischen Inschriften im Tschinili Kiéschk. By J. H. Mordt- 
mann. In these inscriptions (a connected translation of which is impossible, 
says the writer, from their fragmentary character) Mordtmann thinks he finds the 
hitherto undiscovered suffix of the third person dual, suman (corresponding to 


the Arabic 4uma), wherein he makes the tolerably precarious supposition of an 
original final # (nunation) in this suffix. 


5. F. Spiegel explains Adar Gushasp (frequently occurring in the Eranian 
book of kings) as signifying originally a sacred fire, and so, from the myths 
with which it was connected, much used in comparisons, and also, since it was 
chosen as protector by living persons, frequently found as proper name. 


6. Victor von Strauss and Torney discuss various words used in Chinese to 
indicate shades of blue and green. 


In the Bibliographische Anzeigen Th. Néldeke, in a notice of Friedrich 
Baethgen’s ‘“‘ Sindban oder die sieben weisen Meister: syrisch und deutsch,” 
discusses the Syrian text, the Greek translation of Andreopolos, the Hebrew, 
Spanish, and Persian translations, and the Arabic original. In the Syriac he 
finds no trace of Pehlevi influence, but good proof that it was made from the 
Arabic. The relations of the great and small Sindbad-book, the Pehlevi from 
which the Arabic is said to be made, and the Indian from which the Pehlevi 
probably came, are involved in obscurity. The original Sanskrit form of 
“Sindbad” (Benfey suggests Siddhapati), Néldeke leaves undetermined. 


W. Schott reviews H. Vambéry’s book on Die primitive Cultur des Turko- 
Tatarischen Volkes, in which the results are based on linguistic researches. 
V. finds a well-formed family life (no trace of community of wives or polyandry) 
in the earliest known condition of the nation. To the title chagan (chan, khan) 
he assigns the signification of “ wild boar,” but Schott refers it to a root mean- 
ing “‘ divide,” “decide.” V.does not accept the Accadian or Sumerian civiliza- 
tion as a historical fact. 


; 
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E. Nestle gives a short notice of an edition of the poems of Gregory Bar- 
Hebraeus, issued at Rome (an indication of a revival of Syriac studies there) 
by the Maronite Scebabi, who says nothing of the source of his text (Nestle 
says it is not the MS. brought to Rome by J. S. Assemani.) 


IV Heft (Oct. 1879). 


1. Ostindische Kaste in der Gegenwart. Von Emil Schlagintweit. This 
article is based on the reports of English census-officers for a number 
of years, consists, indeed, largely of extracts from them. The conclusions 
arrived at by the English officers are so various that a complete scientific 
history of Indian caste cannot be given; but Schlagintweit sums up as 
follows: Caste is an institution for the maintenance of political authority ; 
it sprang from the relations between the dark-skinned natives and the fair- 
skinned Aryan invaders. At first intermarriages were general, from which in 
the course of generations came mixed races of various shades of color. After 
a while the necessity was felt of checking this intermixture, and marriage with 
the blacks was forbidden, a definite rank was assigned to each shade of color, 
and this arrangement was referred to divine prescription. Buddhism set aside 
the religious sanctity of caste, but could not shake it as a racial distinction ; 
Islam has had to accept it, only using it as a guard against the oppression of the 
Hindus; Christianity alone has shaken it off, though its earliest representatives 
(Roman Catholics) tolerated it. Caste-divisions have followed the divisions of 
occupations, as among Brahmans, peasants, agricultural laborers, shepherds, 
servants and tradespeople—and tribal divisions, as among the Dravidic peoples 
of the south. Caste means social division, suspicion, hatred; hence the lack 
of unity in India, and the ease with which the people have submitted to foreign 
domination. The hope of the land is in the European culture which strives to 
root out this pernicious institution. The process of caste-formation has been 
going on for a long time, is still active, and the number of castes is almost 
beyond finding out; the English census gives about 2500 main divisions, not 
reckoning the subdivisions, of which in Madras alone nearly 3900 were found. 
The Brahmans are now the only undoubted representatives of the Aryan 
element. Among the Muhammedans there are four principal castes, besides 
many lesser ones; in the southwest Christian (Roman Catholic) Brahmans were 
found in 1872 observing certain caste-regulations. 


2. Jugend- und Strassenpoesie in Kairo. Mitgetheilt von Ignaz Goldziher. 
Taking occasion from Rev. H. H. Jessup’s valuable book on “The Women of 
the Arabs,” in which, in a “Children’s Chapter,” he gives interesting informa- 
tion about Arab nursery rhymes, but without the Arabic originals, Goldziher 
communicates a number of children’s songs, chiefly gathered by himself from 
the streets of Cairo. The songs show childish inconsequence, and great variety 
in the matter, sarcasm, humor, gayety, love, and of course a religious element. 
Here is something not unlike the religious song of the Southern negro: 


If Noah had been struck by the tears of my eye, he’d have sunk ; 

If Abraham had encountered my love-pain, he’d have been consumed ; 
If the mountains had to endure what I endure, they’d be ground to dust; 
And Moses would faint. 
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These songs contain many strange interjections, but otherwise the language, 
as reported by Goldziher, exhibits little that is unusual. Ina bit of Ramadan 
poetry we find the verb Aaway in the sense of “say,” “tell,” familiar to us in 
Aramaic, but strange to classical Arabic. 


3. Die Apsaras nach dem Mahabharata. Von Adolf Holtzmann. The 
Apsaras are female divine beings of eternal youth and imperishable beauty, 
corresponding to the male Gandharva. Their number is not given; at the 
sacrificial feast of the Dilipa 6000 of them dance. There are various accounts 
of their origin: according to the Vishnupurana they sprang from the sea (perhaps 
an etymological myth, from af, “water,” and sar, “go,” comp. ’A@podity), but 
according to the M. they are daughters of Kacyapa and sisters of the Gandharva, 
or they are the direct creation of Brahman, from his eyes. In the epos they 
are properly attendants of Indra, and ordinarily dwell in Indra’s heaven, where 
with the Gandharva they delight the gods with music, song and dance. Later 
they are found in connection with Civa and Vishnu. With rare exceptions (a 
love-affair with Indra is mentioned, and one with Kubera) their lovers are 
inferior deities and human kings and heroes. ‘The celestial musicians, the Gand- 
harva, are their inseparable companions, and apparently their spouses, though 
“Gandharva-marriage” is a synonym for a loose union between man and 
woman; and their unions with men are frequent but transient. They are often 
sent by Indra to seduce from sanctity some saint of whom the god is jealous; in 
these villainous expeditions they sometimes succeed (the famous Cakuntala was 
the daughter of the sage Vicvamitra and Menaka, the fairest of the Apsaras) 
and sometimes fail, and are always in danger of being terribly punished by the 
wrathful saint. The friendly relations between earthly heroes and the heavenly 
Apsaras continue after the death of the former. In later times the drama was 
represented as an invention of the heavenly singers, male and female. In the 
M. there is no trace of a cultus of the Apsaras. The developed Brahmanism of 
a later period was unfriendly to these beautiful but morally unclean goddesses, 
and they gradually sank into insignificance; the Indian grammarians place 
their name among the nouns of which only the plural occurs. The physical- 
elemental side of the Apsaras found in the Veda-literature (disastrous mists— 
according to A. Weber the name signifies “ formless,” from psaras = répa) does 
not occur in the M., whose representation is anthropomorphic reshaping of the 
old material, such as Homer and Hesiod effected for the Greeks. 


4. Nasir Chusran’s Riisanainama, oder Buch der Erleuchtung, in Text und 
Uebersetzung nebst Noten und kritisch-biographischem Appendix. Von Prof. 
Dr. Hermann Ethé. Dr. Ethé makes it probable that this oldest of the Persian 
didactic poets was born in Balch, A. H. 394 (A. D. 1004). The poem is 
characterized by ethical elevation, and is aphoristic and naive in style, enjoins 
wisdom, humility, beneficence, early rising, and opposes asceticism and the 
Dervish; it is bitter against fools, and has much in common with Shakspere 
and the Bible. Ethe’s text is that of the Gotha MS. with comparison of the 
Leyden MS., which is a different recension, and of one in the India Office 
Library (No. 1430, date A. H. 1061), which is midway between these two. 


5. Ein melkitischer Hymnus an die Jungfrau Maria. Verdffentlicht von 
Friedrich Baethgen. (Mit einer Tafel.) The MS. Petermann 28 of the Berlin 
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Royal Library, from which this hymn is taken, consists of 270 leaves; beginning 
and end wanting, date not given; Prof. Sachau refers the Melkitic writing to 
the 13th or 14th century. The MS. seems to have suffered early, and there 
are traces of two restorers. It contains a collection of hymns to Christ, the 
Virgin, the Apostles, Saints, for deceased persons, etc., set to the eight church 
melodies, and designed for the several days of the week; the book belonged to 
a Melkitic congregation. Some linguistic peculiarities remind us in part of the 
Syrian-Palestinian dialect: the gutturals are often powerless; the I pers. sing. 
perf. is regularly written with Yud, which is also found in nouns (as mere vowel- 
letter); final Alaf is omitted in certain demonstratives; verbs First Yud take 
frequently prosthetic Alaf where the Yud has no consonantal force. 


6,7. Das japanische Schachspiel. Von K. Himly. (Mit einer Tafel.) 
Einige Worte iiber das persische Brettspiel Nerd. Von K. Himly. The Japanese 
game of chess, says Himly, is the most complicated of the simple and older 
chess-games proper, and beyond doubt came to Japan from China, though it is 
now very different from the Chinese game. There is no native tradition either 
in China or in Japan of a foreign origin of the game. The Persian Nerd is 
similar to the European Puff or Trictrac; its origin, as well as that of the 
Chinese-Japanese swan-liu, or ‘‘ Twice Six,” seems to be Indian. 


8. Ueber eine Handschrift des Mufassal. Von A.Socin. This valuable MS., 
numbered 425 in the Hohenzollern Library at Sigmaringen, was presented by 
H. R. H. Prince Karl of Rumania to his father, and deposited in the library 
in 1878. It was captured in the late Russo-Turkish war, and seems to have 
been found at Rahova; an inscription on the MS. further states that the Sherif 
Emim Shair, body-servant of Ali Aga, had presented it to Tirnova for the 
students of science, on the condition that it was not to be removed from the 
library of the place or sold; the date of the inscription is A. H. 1176 (began 
July 23, 1762). How the MS. came from Tirnova to Rahova is not known. It 
is 14 centimetres in breadth, 17 cm. in height, is of cotton-paper, and contains 
on 270 leaves small 4to the complete text of the Mufassal. It is well preserved, 
the writing is a handsome and clear old Neshi, the more important vowel-points 
are inserted by the first scribe, the place is Herat, and the date the eighth 
century of the Muhammedan era (fourteenth of the Christian era). Another 
inscription declares that this MS, had been compared with another, which had 
been compared with a third, which had been compared with the original MS. of 
the author, Zamahshari. Our MS. contains numerous valuable remarks: all the 
half-verses cited in the M. are filled out and partially explained, and in addition 
a number of grammatical elucidations appended. 


g. In the Notizen und Correspondenzen Th. Néldeke makes a contribution 
Zur Pehlevi-Sprache und Miinzkunde, a list of Indian MSS. in the possession 
of. Prof. H. Jacobi in Miinster i. W. is given, and A. Miiller has a communica- 
tion on Shemitic verbs YY and }/’, undertaking to show that originally bisyl- 
labic roots in Shemitic have been formally assimilated to the trisyllabic by 
strengthening either the vowel on the second (and occasionally the first) con- 
sonant: Miiller insists on the simplicity of this scheme, but recognizes its diffi- 
culties, which he does not here undertake to discuss. Prof. G. Bickell, in a 
letter to the editors, defends his Hebrew metrical theory against the objections 
of Schlottmann. 


i 
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10. In the Bibliographische Anzeigen A. F. Mehren has remarks on the 
lexicographical Perlenschntire of Selim Effendi Anhiri of Damascus, Beirit, 
1878, Heft I, and Fleischer on Ibn Ja’ish’s Commentary on Zamachshari’s 
Mufassal, edited at the expense of the German Oriental Society by Dr. G. Jahn, 


Heft III, IV, Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus. 
C. H. Toy. 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE, 1879, March-April. 


1. J. Halevy gives a Note supplémentaire sur |’Inscription de Byblos, propos- 
ing various new readings and translations, filling out supposed lacunae, and 
giving a complete text and translation: he reads the name of the king’s father 
Yehudbaal (only one of Baal), makes the offerings a bronze altar, a piece of gold 
sculpture and a city of gold (a Fortuna), and supposes the king to enjoin on 
every one who makes additions to the structure to put his (the king’s) name on 
it. He regards the dialect as differing from that of Sidon, and showing a 
remarkable similarity to the Hebrew, and discusses Phenician female divinities, 
especially their independence of the male deities. 

2. Notice sur les tribus Arabes de la Mésopotamie. By C. Huart. A transla- 
tion of a modern Arabic work (1865), with instructive geographical notes. 

3. C.de Harlez contributes his third article Des Origines du Zoroastrisme, 
devoted to the Monde infernal, and by an examination of various words and 
names in the Avesta seeks to show that it is not the result of a religious revolu- 
tion, nor of a simple development of old Aryan myths, or, more exactly, of the 
storm-myth (‘l’oragisme”’), but the product of a combination of primitive or 
restored natural polytheism, dualism, and an imperfect monotheism. 

4. H. Zotenberg gives the conclusion of his Mémoire sur la Chronique 
Byzantine de Jean, Evéque de Nikiou (Ethiopic translation), full of curious 
details concerning the Muhammedan conquest of Egypt. 


May-June. 


1. Legons de Calcul d’Aryabhata. By L. Rodet. The author does not discuss 
the questions connected with the Indian origin of the decimal numeration, and 
a possible Greek influence on Aryabhata (about A. D. 500-550), but limits him- 
self to remarks (in connection with the translation) on the Indian mathematical 
knowledge of. the time. 

2. In his Notes de Lexicographie Assyrienne (second article) Stanislas 
Guyard among other things defends the Assyrian origin of the indefinite pro- 
noun in, “whatever” (which he makes a corruption of mim = mimma), sees 
in the second element of sakanakku, ‘‘ grand pontiff,” and isakku, “vicar,” 
the Accadian akku (=aggu),“ great,” and renders gasisi (in the inscriptions of 
Assurhanipal) by “ gibbets.” 

3. R. Duval gives a Notice sur la Dialecte de Ma’loula, founded on a vocabu- 
lary made by Huart from the mouths of the inhabitants, following in general 
Néldeke’s sketch (ZDMG, XXI) of this Syriac dialect, but making additional 
remarks suggested by Huart’s fuller collection. The language is markedly 
affected by the Arabic. 
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4. Poéme de Cabi, en Dialecte Chalka. By R. Basset. The text, transcrip- 
tion and translation of a popular Berber Muhammedan poem, with a short 
sketch of the dialect. 


5. Traduction Arabe du Traité des Corps flottants d’Archiméde. By H. 
Zotenberg. The MS. (National Library, Arabic Supplement, No. 952 4és) is 
dated, says the author, 358 H., and the Arabic text conforms entirely neither to 
the Greek text nor to the Latin translation. 


In the Nouvelles et Mélanges there is a notice of Cunningham’s Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I, by E. Senart (who maintains against C. the 
common Shemitic origin of the two Indian alphabets); an examination of the 
monosyllabic Rong and Mikir languages (spoken between Nepal and Butan), 
on the basis of the grammars of Mainwaring and Neighbor, by L. Feer; an 
explanation of two Assyrian passages, by J. Oppert; a defence (against Delitzsch 
and Lenormant) of the Shemitic character of gatu, by Derenbourg; and an un- 
favorable notice of Geldner’s Traduction d’Extraits de Avesta, by C. de Harlez. 


October-December. 


1. Etudes Bouddhiques. Le Livres des cent Légendes (Avadana-Cataka). Par 
M. Léon Feer. (Suite et fin). The object of these Buddhic Studies is to show 
that there is an intimate connection between the Avadana-Cataka and the 
similar collections called Kalpadruma-Avadana and Ratna-Avadana on the one 
hand, and the Dvaviiicati-Avadana on the other, the first-named standing mid- 


way between the other two groups ; a comparative table of contents of the three 
groups is appended. M. Feer has here considered only surviving Sanskrit 
works, but hopes hereafter to examine those which are preserved in Tibetan 
translations. 


2. Mémoire sur les Guerres des Chinois contre les Coréens, de 1618 A 1637, 
d’aprés les Documents Chinois, par M. Camille Imbault-Huart. An interesting 
narration of the conquest of Corea by the first Mandchu dynasty. The absence 
of Corean books makes it necessary to have recourse to Chinese authorities, 
whose accounts, it is possible, have an undue Chinese coloring. The author 
states that several thousand Coreans have fled from the oppression of their own 
government to the adjoining Russian territory,and have become Russian subjects, 
half of them already Christianized. They are described as quiet, simple, 
modest, industrious folks. 


3. Correspondance du Philosophe Soufi Ibn Sab’in Abd Oul Haqq avec 
!Empereur Frédéric II de Hohenstaufen. Publi¢e d’aprés le Manuscrit de la 
Bibliothéque Bodléienne, contenant 1’ Analyse générale de cette Correspondance 
et la Traduction du quatriéme Traité sur L’Immortalité de L’Ame. Par M. A. 
F.Mehren. Ibn Sab’in (A. D. 1216-1271), born in Spain, but forced, it is said, 
by religious persecution to leave his country, went first to Tunis, whence he was 
again driven, and finally found a refuge in Mecca, where he professed his 
heretical opinions till his death. M. Amari has proved that the Emperor 
Frederic II was the Christian prince who asked the questions to which this 
letter is areply. Itis instructive for the history of the times that the philosopher 
treats the emperor de haut en bas, not scrupling to cali him an ignorant simpleton 
over and over again. Ibn Sab’in’s philosophy is Sufite mysticism with the then 
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prevalent Aristotelianism and Platonism as its logical and psychological basis; 
his argument for the immortality of the soul is that thought is not material. 


4. Matériaux pour servir 4 l’Histoire dela Numismatique et de la Métrologie 
Musulmanes, traduits ou recueillis et mis en Ordre par M. H. Sauvaire, Consul 
de France. Premiére partie—Monnaies. This article is made up chiefly of 
citations from native authorities, giving the origin of coined money among the 
Arabs (under Abd el Malek, A. H. 76), the value of various coins, and the laws 
controlling the currency. 

5. In the Nouvelles et Mélanges M. Pavet de Courteille offers some criticisms 
on Hermann Vambéry’s work: Die primitive Cultur des Turko-Tatarischen 
Volkes auf Grund sprachlicher Forschungen erértert, Leipzig, 1879. Among 
other things Vambéry says that sart, the oldest form of the word for “‘ merchant,” 
means also “ wanderer,” “stranger,” and to-day indicates the Turkish-speaking 
Iranians of pure Iranian type as the first merchants who had dealings with the 
Turks. Pavet de Courteille, however, gives good reasons for holding that the 
word signifies sedentary persons (merchants or agriculturists) in opposition to 
nomads, and has no ethnical force. For the rest he thinks Vambéery’s book a 


useful one. 
C. H. Toy. 


GERMANIA. Vierteljahrschrift fiir deutsche Alterthumskunde. Herausgegeben 
von Karl Bartsch, Wien, 1879. 


The twenty-fourth volume shows in its four numbers the honest work we may 
always expect from the management, and betokens assured prosperity. That 
hereafter all shorter reviews will be left to a newly started organ, Literaturblatt 
fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, we do 
not like even if the space thus. saved, as the editor assures us, should be to the 
advantage of more detailed criticisms. The average American student of Ger- 
manic lore is not blessed with an abundance of means for subscriptions. 

The first number of the Germania contains contributions from the editor, Dr. 
Bartsch, Die beiden literarischen Stellen bei Rudolf von Ems, and Ein altes 
Biicherverzeichniss. The first paper discusses the chronological order of 
Rudolf’s poems, Wilhelm and Alexander, and is an answer to an article by J. 
Schmidt in Paul und Braune’s Beitrige 3, 140-181, and the second gives a list 
of 31 volumes formerly in the Schlosskapelle at Wittenberg, mentioned ‘in a 
catalogue of the fifteenth century. 


Reinhold Bechstein, editor of Gottfried’s ‘Tristan in Brockhaus’ deutsche 
Classiker des Mittelalters, has an able paper on the passage in Tristan: 


Da von wand’er untzte 
Von sinem neven Ane sin 


in which he explains the difficulty which R. Sprenger finds in understanding 
these verses (4th number of Germania, 1877), and tries to obviate by a different 
reading. On page 11, 17th line from above of the article, an error has crept in. 
It should read Ame sin (mit Absicht, etc.). 
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Reinhold Kohler contributes a minor article Ueber ein Meisterlied von dem 
rothen Kaiser, with reference to legends based upon the struggle between 
Emperor Barbarossa and Pope Alexander III, as they existed in the song and 
prose of Germany and Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and Felix 
Liebrecht treats of some fescennine verses occurring in German, English, 
Italian, Latin and New-Greek, under the heading Die krachende Bettstatt, ein 
Sprachschwank. 


The most important paper of the number is one by Otto Behagel, of Heidel- 
berg, Beitrige zur deutschen Syntax, prompted by an article of W. Scherer in 
the Ztschft. f. deut. Altt. 22,321. In a former communication to the same 
quarterly, Scherer hints at a probable preference of a High-German idiom at the 
imperial chancery of the Low-German Saxon monarchs, and now finds a sure tes- 
timony fora “ Schriftsprache” as early as the eleventh century, in the exchanging 
of the dative and accusative of the personal pronoun by a copyist of the Leiden 
MS. of Williram’s paraphrase of the song of Salomon. S. thinks the writer of 
that codex received through the influence of the Schriftsprache some idea of the 
High-German distinction of the cases, not sufficient however to enable him 
properly to discriminate, and thus he foisted his errors in mir and mih upon the 
document. This Behagel concludes to be at any rate a very strange influence 
of a standard written speech, to cause him who strives to use it to corrupt the 
correct language of his original MS., and asks whether this usage of the copyist 
be not capable of a different explanation. B. cites instances where the same 
form stands for both dative and accusative, from languages which do not come 
within the scope of Scherer’s explanation, and argues that the practice in ques- 
tion in the Leiden MS. need not necessarily have come through an influence of 
_ the High-German Schriftsprache, but may rest upon syntactical usage of the 
transcriber’s dialect. In further support of his argument Behagel appeals to 
living dialects, and adduces a host of examples from various Low-German dis- 
tricts. The valuable and lengthy paper closes with his views respecting this 
singular usage. 


A. Edzardi continues his Beitraige zur Geschichte und Erklarung der Edda- 
lieder, with a review of passages from the Voluspa, Vegtamskvida and Vafpru®- 
mismal. E. considers Sophus Bugge’s elucidations of the Vsp. in the main the 
best, but regards his ‘change in the order of strophes (followed by Hildebrand 
and approved by Simrock in his Edda) not justifiable in the face of the testi- 
mony of the Codex Regius and Hauksbék. In summing up his arguments 
against Bugge’s opinion, Edzardi ventures upon a very ingenious explanation of 
the discrepancies in parts of the Voluspa. He believes its present form the 
result of a combination of a younger Ragnarok song and fragments of an older 
cosmogonic poem, with a mythological didactic poem put in the mouth ofa 
seeress. This leads him to a conjecture as to the want of congruity in the- 
strophes of the Vegtamskvida. In embodying the Ragn. song with the Vsp., 
the epic introduction of the former was dropped and formed in turn the basis 
of the Vgt., now the first five strophes of that poem, to which a later skald 
added nine of mythological dialogue. 


K. Maurersupplies the text of a fragment Zum alten schwedischen Hofrechte, 
discovered in the Norwegian government archives, communicated to him by 


* 
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Dr. G. Storm, of Christiania, and according to that gentleman dating from 1400. 
C. M. Blaas furnishes a list of nursery rhymes of Lower-Austria; and Adalbert 
Baier in a paper Ueber Hartmanns von Aue Heimath und Kreuzziige, takes up 
the moot point regarding Hartmann’s nativity (Lachmann, Roth, Bech, Riickert, 
Kurz). From passages in the Kreuzlieder he infers that that minstrel was a 
Suabian, and took part in two crusades (1189 and 1197). A. Birlinger con- 
tributes from a Bavarian MS. of the 15th century a number of curious charms 
to cure diseases, and W. Loose has a Schwabenstreich from a vol. of 1472 in 
the Niirnberg city library. Dr. E. Sievers finishes the first part of this number 
(13 papers) with a communication respecting a comparison of his Heliand text 
(Cottonianus) with Bartsch’s readings, kindly undertaken by E. M. Thompson, : 
of England, upon the request of Sievers. S. hopes that we are now in possession 
of a fair reading of the Cottonianus. 


The second part, devoted to book notices, contains favorable criticisms of H. 
Osthoff’s Verbum in der Nominal-Composition im deutschen, griechischen, 
slavischen und romanischen, Jena, 1878; O. Behagel’s Zeitfolge d. abhangigen 
Rede im deutschen, Paderborn, 1878; Kristian Kaalund’s Bidrag til en histo- 
risktopografisk Beskrivelse af Island, Kjébenhavn, 1877; Henry Petersen’s 
Om Nordboernes Gudedyrkelse og Gudestro i Hedenold, Kjébenhavn, 1876; 
Bernhard Déring’s Bemerkungen iiber Stil und Typus der islandischen Saga, 
Osterprogramm des Nikolaigymnasiums zu Leipzig, 1877; W. Hertz’s and the 
late Herm. Kurz’s translations of Gottfried’s Tristan und Isolde, Stuttgart, 
1877; A Jeitteles’ Altdeutsche Predigten aus dem Benedictinerstifte St. Paul 
in Karnten, Innsbruck, 1878; and J. Schmidt’s Priester Konrad’s deutsches Pre- 
digtbuch, Wien, 1878. ‘ 

The number closes with a report of the proceedings Der deutsch-romanischen 
Abtheilung der XX XIII Versammlung deut. Philologen und Schulmanner zu 
Gera, 1878; a notice by W. Hosdus of some German mediaeval MSS. in the 
First-Georgs-Bibliothek in Dessau, and some minor communications by Mller - 
and Barstch. 

The second number begins with a paper of Felix Liebrecht, Zur schwedischen 
Volksliteratur, which adds valuable references to folk-lore not mentioned in 
Backstrém’s Ofversigt af Svenska Folklitteraturen, III Vol. of Svenska Folk- 
bicker, Stockholm, 1845; and Fedor Bech publishes Besserungen und Nach- 
weise zu Miiller u. Zarncke’s Mhd. Worterb., Lexer’s Handworterb. and a num- 
ber of M. H. G. texts. 


Anton Nagele endeavors to show in a lengthy article Zur Chronologie der 
Spriiche Walther’s von d. Vogelweide, that the accepted opinion as to the time 
of the origin of some of the great lyrics Spriiche is open to doubt; and O. 
Behagel continues his instructive Beitrége zur deutschen Syntax, discussing 
asyndetic constryctions of which he gives a long list from the O. H.G.,M. H.G., 
and N. H.G. to the beginning of the seventeenth century. B. subjoins a few 
critical remarks on readings of the M. N. L. Osterspiel, treated with regard 
to its syntax in a former number. 

The discovery made some time ago in the city library at Leipzig of several 
parchment leaves from the fourteenth century containing fragments of Albrecht 
v. Scharfenberg’s Titurel, is made the subject of a paper by G. Milchsack. 
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Description and text of the fragments are given. It seems that the document 
served as a cover for the binding of old city accounts. 


Karl Bartsch in a communication notices the peculiar use of the diphthongs 
ei and az in the indefinite article as it occurs in the Austrian dialect Heinrichs 
des Teichners (1350-77) in which the article spelt ez stands before accented, 
while aiw generally before unaccented syllables, and concludes from it “‘ Dass 
ei angewendet wird bei geschwachter logischer Betonung, az bei betontem ¢in ; 
dass mithin az von beiden Bezeichnungen der stirkere und gewichtigere Diph- 
thong ist.” 


The first part of the second number closes with minor communications from 
Bartsch regarding a fragment inserted on the last leaf of the-Cologne MS. of 
Wirnts Wigalois and a Wurmsegen from a MS. in the library of Count Buoncom- 
pagni in Rome. 


The book-notices commence with a criticism of W. Wilmann’s Beitraige zur 
Erklarung und Geschichte des Nibelungenliedes, Halle, 1877, by Hermann 
Fischer. F., after rendering homage to the acumen displayed in the work, 
comes to the conclusion that he cannot agree with the results reached, and in 
eighty pages (including continuation in the third number of the Germania) 
explains his reasons for dissenting. The work goes bravely on, for surely this 
review of Wilmann’s book shows that the end of the Kampf um der Nibelunge 
hort is still far off, and we may expect to see the proud array of some hundred 
and more gentlemen that in Germany alone have entered the lists with book and 
pamphlet considerably augmented. Hermann Fischer, the writer of Forsch- 
ungen tiber das Nibelungenlied seit Karl Lachmann, Leipzig, 1874, belongs, as 
regards the Nibelungen question, to the Bartsch school. H. Paul has a favor- 
able criticism of Osthoff and Brugmann’s Morphologische Untersuchungen auf — 
dem Gebiete der indogermanischen Sprachen, 1 Vol. Leipzig, 1878. Bartsch 
reviews the fourth edition of J. Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, Berlin, 1875-78, 
Philipp Wackernagel’s Deutsches Kirchenlied von der dltesten Zeit bis zu 
Aufang des XVII Jahrhunderts, 5 Vols., Leipzig, 1864-77, and Philipp Strauch’s 
Offenbarungen der Adelheid Langmann, Klosterfrau zu Engelthal, Strassburg, 
1878. H.Lambel favorably criticises L. Blume’s essay, Ueber den Iwein des 
Hartmann v. Aue, Wien, 1879. Two extracts from a Rostock MS. of the four- 
teenth century finish the second number. 


In the third number E. Wilken has a valuable paper on Alliteration, in which 
he examines at great length the accent theory in alliterative verse as treated in 
F. Vetter’s Zum Muspilli und zur germanischen Alliterationspoesie. Wilken, 
although agreeing with Vetter in his opposition to the Lachmann theory, which 
gives to each hemistich of the Hildebrandslied four grammatical accents (applied 
by Mihlenhoff to the rest of O. H. G. ailiterative pieces), does not think that 
V. has succeeded in bringing conclusive proof for the two-accent theory, and 
holds that the fundamental questions concerning old Germanic versification are 
still too unsettled to admit of a positive conclusion on that score. 

Under the heading Deutsche Nativitét des XII Jahrhunderts, F. Konig 
presents us with the text of a fragment probably dating from the end of the 
twelfth or commencement of the thirteenth century, found in the Munich library, 
and Bartsch produces the beginning of a Margarethen-Legende found on a leaf of 


i 
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the Weltchronik of Jansen der Enenkel in the Roya] Library at Berlin. B. 
places the original of the legend in the twelfth century, and supplies a corrected 
text and remarks. 

Fedor Bech follows with emendations Zu Parzival, and Bartsch with some 
verses of the twelfth century from a Munich MS. 


A. Nagele continues from the second number Zur Chronologie der Spriiche 
Walther’s, specially directed against Menzel’s views as to the time of Walther’s 
presence at the court of Vienna. 

Adalbert Jeitteles, in referring to Birlinger’s paper, Bairische Besegnungen 

(first number), furnishes texts of similar and additional matter from an Inns- 
bruck MS. of the fourteenth century. 
‘ Hermann Fischer closes his review of Wilmann’s book Beitrage zur Erklarung 
und Geschichte des Nibelungenliedes,and A: Edzardi examines Ernst Wilken’s 
publications, Prosaische Edda im Auszuge nebst Volsunga Saga und Nornagests- 
thattr, Vol. I, Text,.and Untersuchungen zur Snorra-Edda, 1877-78, Paderborn. 
Edzardi’s criticism of the first work is not favorable, but he finds the Unter- 
suchungen “ besonnener und brauchbarer.” 

Hugo Gering’s Finnbogasaga hins ramma, Halle, 1879, and Chants populaires 
flamands avec les airs, notés et poésies populaires diverses recueilles 4 Bruges, 
par Adolphe Lootens et J. M. E. Feys, Bruges, 1879, are criticised favorably 
by Oscar Brenner and Felix Liebrecht respectively. 

Otto Behagel reviews L. Bock’s Ueber einige Fille des Conjunctivusim Mit- 
telhochdeutschen, Strassburg, 1878. In examining syntactical peculiarities, 
two modes of proceeding are possible. The first, the descriptive, notices when 
certain constructions make their appearance first; the second, the historical, 
shows how out of one construction another gradually developed, in other words, 
this mode traces syntactical peculiarities back to their origin. From the first 
standpoint Behagel thinks the pamphlet a valuable contribution ; not particularly 
so, however, from the second, contrary to the opinion of the reviewer of the 
essay in the Augsb. Allg. Zeitung. 

The third number closes with short communications from Kéhler, Bartsch, 
Behagel, Hosdus, Birlinger and Freybe. 

The fourth number begins with a paper of Reinhold Kéhler, Von den zwei 
Sanct Johannsen. K. shows that the story of the two nuns quarrelling as to the 
greater sanctity of St. John the Baptist or St: John the Evangelist, and the sub- 
sequent vision of the two nuns as it is stated in the poem of Heinzelein von 
Konstanz (1298), has a corresponding narrative in the Dialogus Miraculorum 
of Casarius von Heisterbach (who died in the fourth decade of the thirteenth 
century), and there it is said to have happened in a convent of the diocese Treves. 
This was not known to the editors of Heinzelein (F. Pfeiffer and others). The 
actual stories only differ in time and circumstance of the vision, and as Hein- 
zelein himself says: 


“Daz selbe mere ist niht gestift . 
Ich las ez eben fiz der schrift.”’ 


Kohler considers it likely that the Dialogus of Casarius is the very ‘schrift’ 
referred to by the poet. K. adds that the same story is also related of two 
clergymen, and in connection with it furnishes matter not heretofore noticed. 
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A. Nagele has additional matter in support of his views touching Walther v. d. 
Vogelweide and the imperial court of Vienna, treated in second and third num- 
bers of the Germania, Zur Chronologie der Spriiche Walthers. The paper is 
prompted by Dr. Zarncke’s essay Zur Waltherfrage, read before the philological 
division of the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences in March, 1878, and fixes the 
time of a certain transaction between Walther and Bishop Wolfger von Passau. 


Emil Weller, in Nachlese zu Gédekes Grundriss und Weller’s Annalen, gleans 
a number of poetical productions of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries from 
Weizel’s thesaurus (Leipzig, 1870), W. v. Maltzahn’s library and other sources, 
some of which have not been known. 


R. Bechstein points out a serious error of the printer in the splendid collec- 
tion, Altdeutsches Liederbuch (Leipzig, 1877), of Franz M. Béhme, not noticed 
by either Schnorr v. Carolsfeld or Bartsch in their respective reviews of that 
work (Archiv 8, Germania 23). The well-known hymn ‘‘ Warum betriibst du 
dich mein Herz,” was formerly in all German hymn-books assigned to Hans 
Sachs, and in Philipp Wackernagel’s Deutsches Kirchenlied, first edition, 1841, 
figured under that authorship. Goedeke, in his Grundriss (1, 340) first gave 
closer attention to this hymn, and says: “ Die Ungenauigkeit der Reime weist 
kaum auf Hans Sachs, etc.” “In seinen Handschriften ist es nicht nachge- 
wiesen.” In Koberstein, ed. Bartsch (Leipzig, 1872), 1, 322, 43 it reads: 
“Das Lied ist jedoch wohl nicht von ihm,” and P. Wackernagel, in his last 
edition of the Kirchenlied, corrects his statement in the first by placing the 
hymn among those of which the authorship is not known. The printer of 
Wackernagel’s work carried the name Georgius Aemilius Oemler, which cor- 
rectly headed the preceding columns, to the following containing hymns of 
doubtful authorship; among them the hymn in question. Béhme, led astray by 
this error, quotes Oemler as the author. Wackernagel, however, does note the 
mistake in his own book (page 1184), although not quite correctly, for instead 
of “ Seite 123-128 sind die columnentitel zutilgen,” it should read “ 123-130,” 
etc. The origin of this misstatement with regard to the Hans Sachs authorship 
lies, according to Wackernagel, with Prof. J. M. Dilherr, of Nurnberg, who, 
among other errors in his hymn-book of 1654, committed this one also. 

C. M. Blaas publishes a Marchen from the Bohemian Forest, Vom unzufriedenen 
Wolf, communicated to him by J. Pranzhofer, seventy-one years old, and a 
native of those mountains, who had heard it when a child from his grandmother. 
It resembles the story of the wolf’s dream in J. W. Wolf’s Deutsche Hausmir- 
chen, but is longer and perhaps older, (cf. Reinardus vulpes, Reinecke vos). 

Blaas continues with a minor paper on a passage in Konrad von Megenburg’s 
Buch der Natur (ed. Pfeiffer), concerning the cuckoo’s and hoopoo’s com- 
panionship, which makes one think of the common saying in Low-Germany, 
“Der Kukuk und sein Kiister,” made familiar to all Germany through the line 
in M. Claudius’ Rheinweinlied, “Dann tanzen auch der Kukuk und sein 
Kiister.” 

Theodor Gelbe has Ein Kinderspiel aus dem Elsas, that in the verses chanted 
by the children at the play has the following: 


“Sperret auf, sperret auf, die Thore auf, 
Der Konig von Sachsen wird kommen.” 
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G. learns that the play is much older than the present Kingdom of Saxony, 
and very aged persons in Strassburg maintain that the song is very old, that it 
reaches back several hundred years (?) A king of Saxony in the mouths of 
Alsacian children! Is this a reminiscence of Marshal Saxe or even of the 
Saxon emperors ? 

A. Jeitteles, from his collection of Styrian folksongs (to be published in a 
few years), follows with some fescennine songs in addition to those given by 
Liebrecht in the first number of the Germania, and R. Sprenger sends Kleine 
kritische Beitrige zu den altdeutschen predigten aus dem Benedictinerstifte St. 
‘Paul in Karnten, (ed. Jeitteles,) zu Freidank und zur Erzaéhlung von zwei 
Kaufleuten (Zeitschrift fir deut. Philologie, VII). 

Bartsch closes the first part of the fourth number with the beginning and end 
of a poem found among other Old-German poems in a paper MS. of the fifteenth 
century in the library of Lord Ashburnham, mentioned by G, Waitz, im neuen 
Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere deutsche Geschichtskunde. From the burthen 
of the beginning it seems to refer to Henry the Lion. 

The book notices of the fourth number contain favorable reviews by Fedor 
Bech of Karl Pickel’s ‘ Das heilige Namenbuch von Konrad von Dangkrotz- 
heim,” in Elsadssische Literatur denkmaler aus dem XIV-XVII Jahrhundert, 
ed. E. Martin and E. Schmidt, I Vol., Strassburg and London, Triibner; 
and by R. Bechstein of B, Bergemann’s inaugural dissertation, Das héfische 
Leben nach Gottfried von Strassburg, Halle, 1876. Bechstein further calls 
attention to the excellent biographical sketch, Philipp Wackernagel, nach 
seinem Leben und Wirken f. d. deutsche Volk und d. deutsche Kirche, by Dr. 
L. Schulze, Leipzig, 1879. 

The fourth number closes with a bibliographical survey, Erscheinungen auf 
dem Gebiete der germanischen Philologie im Jahre 1878, by Karl Bartsch in 
Heidelberg, assisted by K. Gislason in Kopenhagen, Mobius in Kiel and Séder- 
vall in Lund, followed by an index to the 22d, 23d and 24th Vols. of the 
Germania, and a list of contributors and their contributions for Vols. 13-24 of 
the Germania, and for Vols. I-II of the Germanistische Studien. 


C. F. RADDATz. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KOLBING. I Band. 
Heilbronn, 1877.) 


The editor and publishers of ‘ Englische Studien’ issued their prospectus in 
October, 1876, and formulated their design with still greater exactness in the 
circular dated in December of the same year, and prefixed to the first number 
of their publication. According to this later prospectus they propose to publish 


1In pursuance of the plan followed in the case of the ‘ Revue de Philologie,’ 
and in that of the ‘ Anglia,’ the report of Kélbing’s ‘ Englische Studien’ begins 
with the beginning. A summary of the several volumes of the ‘Anglia’ will 
appear in the next number. B. L. G. 
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essays in English philology, whether dealing with grammar or the history of 
literature, unedited texts and such as might be difficult of access, communica- 
tions about MSS., and the like. Besides, they announce themselves ready to 
accept longer articles, whether written in German, English, or French. Books, 
dissertations and programms are also to be reviewed. Co-laborers are ex- 
horted to render their assistance, that ‘Englische Studien’ may become at the 
same time a substitute for the English part of the ‘ Jahrbuch fiir romanische und 
englische Sprache und Litteratur,’ and an independent journal of high excel- 
lence. Each volume is to contain 2-3 numbers of 10-15 sheets each, and the 
dates of publication will depend upon the abundance of material. 


I. Of seven articles in the first number, five are furnished by the editor, the 
other two, Nos. § and 6, being by Felix Liebrecht and A. Buff respectively. 

The first paper is entitled Zur Textkritik des Ormulum. Kélbing arrives at 
the conclusion that the Ormulum is better edited than the Ancren Riwle, but 
that a number of errors remain to be eliminated. In the course of his investi- 
gations, extending over about fifteen pages, he notes several misreadings, for 
the most part of minor importance, and discovers that White has sometimes 
mistaken a curl standing over a vowel for a regular breve, when it is in reality 
a distorted 


He next discusses The later English Form of the Theophilus Legend. At 
the beginning Kélbing refers to his article in the Beitrage zur vergleichenden 
Geschichte der Rom. Poesie und Prosa des Mittelalters, Breslau, 1876, entitled 
‘Ueber die englischen Fassungen der Theophilussage.’ The introduction is 
mainly devoted to a comparison of two versions of the legend, one in Latin 
prose and the other in French verse, both of which were discovered by the 
author in the British Museum, There are three MSS. in English, Cod. Harl. 
4196, Cott. Tib. E. VII, and the famous Vernon MS. The first and third of 
these Kélbing prints in full, The Theophilus is found to bear a marked 
resemblance to Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience, in respect of metre, style 
and vocabulary. 


The third paper, also by Kélbing, is headed Zwei Mittelenglische Bearbei- 
tungen der Sage von St. Patrik’s Purgatorium. There are two versions of the 
legend in Latin, four (possibly five) in French, and three in English. Two of 
the English versions are printed at length, the third and oldest having been 
first edited by Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, Paderborn, 1875. The 
introduction is intended as a sort of supplement to Wright’s monograph on St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, London, 1844. An extended comparison of the various 
texts is made, with a view to determining the relation existing among the 
versions, but the results are mostly negative. 


Kélbing follows with an article on the Middle English poem, Lybeaus Dis- 
conus. Ritson edited it for the first time in his Metrical Romances from the 
Codex Cott. Calig. A. II in the British Museum. A second copy of the poem 
exists in the National Library at Naples. This Naples MS. has been com- 
pared by Kélbing with Ritson’s text, with the editio princeps of the French 
original (Le bel inconnu ou Giglain, fils de messire Gauvain, par Renauld de 
Beaujeu, Paris, 1860), and with the M. H. G. Wigalois (ed. Fr. Pfeiffer, Leipzig, 
1847). The interdependence of the versions is investigated, and an effort made 
to determine the value of the Naples MS. 
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Kélbing next occupies about a page in pointing out the correspondence be- 
tween On god Oreisun of ure Lefdi and the Anglo-Saxon Phcenix. 


F. Liebrecht contributes some interesting notes on Folk-lore, under the fol- 
lowing heads: Godiva, Skimmington, Three souls (¢. ¢. vegetative, animal and 
rational), English, Scottish and Irish superstition, and Kiltgang. 

The first number concludes with an article in English by A. Buff, entitled 
The Quarto Edition of Ben Jonson’s ‘Every Man in his Humour.’ Buff’s 
English style is clumsy and unidiomatic, and some of his sentences exhibit an 
open disregard of grammatical principles. 


II. A. Buff opens the second number with an article of twenty-five pages in 
length, in which he discusses the authorship of a tract commonly ascribed to 
Sir Walter Ralegh, arriving at the conclusion that it was written by a certain 
John Keymour. 

F. H. Stratmann furnishes some Emendations and Additions to the Old 
English Poem of ‘ The Owl and the Nightingale.’ 


E. M. Thompson supplies three Scraps from Middle English MSS., consisting 
of a short moral poem, the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. 


In an article on Chaucer’s Legend of St. Caecilia (pp. 215-248), Kélbing 
advances the proposition that its source is not the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus 
a Voragine, as hitherto believed. His researches lead him to the conviction that 
Chaucer made use of a version, the first part of which is almost identical with the 
corresponding passages of the Legenda Aurea, while the second is much fuller 
and exhibits occasional discrepancies. Kélbing agrees with Ten Brink in 
believing that this poem (commonly known as The Seconde Nonnes Tale) is to 
be referred to the beginning of Chaucer’s second, or Italian period. That 
Chaucer employed neither of the two English lives of the saint is the opinion 
of Kélbing ; the text of one of them forms the second division of the article. 
The third part is entitled Chaucer and Caxton, and contains several quotations 
from the two works, a comparison of which leads to the following probable 
result: Caxton, at the time of writing his Golden Legend in 1483, had not only 
read Chaucer’s poem, but was so thoroughly conversant with it that, in several 
places, instead of making a new translation, he availed himself of his master’s 
phrases with entire unconsciousness that they were not his own. Kdélbing 
closes with pointing out the necessity for a critical edition of the Acta 
Sanctorum, 

J. Koch makes a valuable contribution to Chaucerian criticism. After com- 
paring various passages of the Knightes Tale and the Teseide of Boccaccio, he 
sums up the results as follows: 

1. The description of the Temple of Venus in the Assembly of Foules is 
(exclusive of the last strophes) an unmodified component of the first draft of 
Palamon and Arcite. 

2. Chaucer has inserted in Troilus and Cressida those strophes of Palamon 
and Arcite which describe the ascension of Arcite. 

3. Those passages of the Knightes Tale which are most immediately de- 
pendent upon the Teseide are, in all probability, not borrowed directly from 
the latter, but from the original version by Chaucer, and may therefore pass 
as modified fragments of the latter poem. 
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The second half of the essay begins with an attempt to ascertain the 
chronology of certain of Chaucer’s poems. 1381 is assigned as the approxi- 
mate date of the Assembly of Foules, which is thereupon brought into relation 
with the negotiations for a marriage between Richard II of England and 
Anne of Bohemia. Regarding Chaucer’s employment of the name Lollius, 
Koch is inclined to believe that it must be imputed to error or carelessness, 
and not be regarded as an attempt at deception or mystification. Finally, 
Koch would deny with Sandras, Etude sur Chaucer, p- 135, that Chaucer was 
acquainted with the Decameron of Boccaccio. 

C. Horstmann prints The Vision of Saint Paul from MS. Vernon Fol. 229. 
This is a later form of the poem as found in MS. Laud 108, and published in 
Herrig’s Archiv for 1873. The dialect is East Midland with Northern admix- 
ture. MS. Laud is completed, explained and corrected by the legend as 
contained in MS. Vernon. Horstmann also contributes The Legend of Eu- 
frosyne, from MS. Vernon Fol. 103. His ability and minute accuracy are well 
known and require no comment. 

Francis A. March’s paper on Anglo-Saxon and Early English Pronunciation 
follows, being reprinted, with a note of explanation, from the Transactions of 
the American Philological Association for 1871. 

F. Bobertag contributes a long article on Fielding. His criticism is at the 
same time sympathetic and incisive. 


Under the head of Book Notices, Albert Stimming reviews Theodor Wiss- 


mann’s King Horn, originally published in Quellen und Forschungen, collected 
by Ten Brink, Scherer and Steinmeyer, No. XVI. 


III. The third number contains, as its opening paper, an article by Francis 
A. March, entitled Is there an Anglo-Saxon Language? Like the paper on 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English Pronunciation, it is reprinted from the Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association. Prof. March’s reputation, 
which is deservedly high, will give his views great weight. With Grein in 
Anglia I he defends the use of the expression by convincing arguments. 


H. Varnhagen supplies (pp. 379-423) Contributions to the Exegesis and 
Textual Criticism of Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt. The translator has 
followed the French original with slavish accuracy. There are three French 
MSS. in the British Museum, and four prose translations into English still 
exist, the Ayenbite not being counted. Varnhagen’s criticisms only touch the 
more important passages, and chiefly those contained in Matzner’s Altenglische 
Sprachproben. 


F. H. Stratmann proposes Verbesserungen zum Havelok, to the number of 
nineteen. 


Reinhard Mosen next discusses (pp. 425-456) Thomas Otway’s Life and 
Works, with especial reference to the Tragedies. Eleven pages are occupied 
- with the story of his life, and the remainder to a consideration of his Tragedies, 
which are taken up in the following order: Alcibiades, Don Carlos, Titus and 
Berenice, The History and Fall of Caius Marius, The Orphan, and Venice 
Preserved. 
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F. Bobertag contributes (pp. 456-480) a very readable article on Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock. Alessandro Tassoni (1565-1635) created the heroi-comic poem. 
His Secchia Rapita appeared in 1616. Boileau followed with Le Lutrin 
(1672-1683), and Pope’s burlesque was composed in the year1712. Tassoni’s 
poem is analyzed at length, and the author proceeds to consider how the new 
genus of poetry was established by his still greater successors, but breaks off 
in the middle, reserving the conclusion of his paper for another number. 


Under*the head of Book Notices, Karl Kérner criticises Dederich’s His- 
torische und Geographische Studien zum Angelsichsischen Beowulfliede, 
(Kéln, 1877), Botkine’s Beowulf (Paris, 1876), and Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
(London, 1876). He finds that Dederich lacks thorough philological training, 
passes lightly over Botkine’s brochure, and praises Sweet’s Reader in somewhat 
measured terms, after criticising a few points in detail. F. Lindner notices 
Sattler’s Beitrige zur Englischen Grammatik, and Fitzedward Hall on the 
English adjectives in -aé@,. London, 1877. Kélbing reviews three recent con- 
tributions to the history of English literature: Ten Brink’s admirable first vol- 
ume, Morley’s First Sketch, and Klein’s Geschichte des englischen Dramas. 
O. S. Seemann follows with notices of Dowden’s Shakspere, a critical 
Study of his Mind and Art, (London, 1876), and of two German studies 
of Hamlet, the first by Dr. Hermann Baumgart, and the second by Dr. Hein- 
rich von Struve. F. Bobertag reviews Albrecht Deetz’s Alexander Pope, (Leip- 
zig, 1876,) and Kélbing closes the Book Notices with a passing mention of The 
Choice Works of Dean Swift, (Chatto and Windus, 1876). 


Among the appended Miscellanea is a brief account of Grein’s useful but 
bitter life and the labors which made him eminent, contributed by E. Stengel, 
of Marburg. 


ALBERT S. Cook. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, IV, I. 


I. pp.1-14. The New Fragments of Euripides and other Greek Poets, by 
Weil. (See report of Rhein. Museum in this Journal). (1) Cobet, in order to 
explain the total absence of poetical expressions in the fragment of Euripides, 
advances the theory that it belongs to a play based upon the occurrences of 
private life, and that the play, perhaps, in some scenes resembled a satyric 
drama. Weil takes up this theory, and after a brief discussion concludes that 
the present fragment is nearer the tragic than the satyric style. He then shows 
that it must have belonged to one of the plays known to us by name. As the 
fragment represents a father as annulling the marriage of his daughter, Weil 
* shows that, while under certain circumstances that might have occurred at Rome, 
there is no evidence that an Athenian father had this power. Hence he infers 
that the father in this case exercised another power—that of king. From this, 
and from something which he regards as an allusion to a political offence 
(showing that the parties were not private citizens), and also from what he con- 
siders a threat (in the last verse) on the part of the wife and daughter to commit 
suicide, he concludes that the fragment belongs to a tragedy proper, which he 
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thinks is the 7emenidae—a theory which he briefly defends. Then follows a 
discussion of the reading of a few passages in the fragment. (2) A fragment 
of a tragedy in the same papyrus. Discussion of the question whether the 
fragment is one continuous speech, or is to be divided into two. (3) Various 
observations on the remaining portions of the papyrus—fragment of a comedy, 
and two epigrams, 


2. pp.1§-16. Note on the Carmen Saliare, in which L. Havet emends 
some of the glosses in Festus (Miiller, p. 205). 


.3. pp. 17-24. Lectiones Xenophonteae, by H. van Herwerden. Fifty con- 
jectures and emendations. 


4. p.24. In Quint. X 1,66. Thurot changes “vagoedias into tragoediam. 


5. pp. 25-29. On -gue, -ve, -ne after short -e, by Al. Harant. A comparison of 
the Latin of certain modern commentators with classic Latin will convince any 
one that the ancients for the most part consciously avoided this combination. 
Harant thinks that Quicherat is the only one who has remarked this fact. [It 
is quite familiar to me, and is alluded to in one of my papers read before the 
Phil. Association in July, 1879; but I am unable to say whence I learned it. 
Nearly ten years ago I saw it in the Va. Ed. Journal; but it was not new tome 
then. I never read Quicherat until two years ago.] Quicherat confines his 
observation to poets. Harant applies it to prose. [I have done the same, inci- 
dentally, for many years.] He finds no exception in Sallust, Velleius Pater- 
culus, Q. Curtius, Pliny the Younger, Florus, Justin, Cicero (Orations), nor in 
Catullus, Vergil, Ovid, Phaedrus, Persius, Juvenal. In Varro the only excep- 
tions are in quotations. In Terence one, Horace one, Caesar one, Hirtius one, 
Columella two, Propertius two, Tibullus three, Cato four (denegue four times), 
Nepos five, Plautus fourteen, with elision in nearly every instance in all these 
authors. The following admit it, even without elision: Lucretius twenty-seven, 
Aulus Gellius forty-four, Bellum Afric. twelve. When there is but one ex- 
ample in a large work we must suspect an error in copying. [What, then, 
makes the e/ision so universal? H.] The author removes all the instances 
from Livy but one, and that one occurs in an old formula. In the Augustan 
age, to judge from the authors examined, the license had virtually ceased. 


6. p.29. Note on Livy, V 42, 6, by O. Riemann. 

7. pp. 30-34. King Darius’ Accident (Herod. III, 129-130), by Docteur J. 
Geoffroy. A very acute discussion of the question whether the accident was a 
sprain or a dislocation, and of the exact import of several expressions in the 
passage. 


8. p.34. Defense of -tere for -ierunt in perfects in -ivi, by O. Riemann. 


9. pp. 35-51. On Cic. de Finibus, by O. Nigoles. Discussion of an imper- 
fect collation of a MS. employed by Madvig in his edition. An article of great 
importance for editors of this work. 


10. pp. 52-58. Appointment of Athenian Archons, by Jules Nicole. M. 
Fustel de Coulanges maintains that the archons were from the first chosen by 
lot. Nicole endeavors to show that this cannot be inferred from the passages 
employed by F. de Coulanges, and replies to his various ingenious attempts to 
explain away the difficulties, and brings forward from Aristotle tolerably plain 
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testimony for regular election of archons in early days. He admits, however, 
that F. de C. has shown that choice by lot was rather aristocratic than demo- 
cratic. The question when and how the choice by lot began he proposes to 
discuss in a future article. 


II. p. 58. Notes on Grammar, by O. Riemann. (1) Contrary to Zumpt’s 
statement that inferior, posterior, (superior) always take the abl., we find inferior 
quam several times in Cicero, and posterior quam in Sallust (Jug. 85,12.) In 
the latter example the abl., indeed, could not have been used. (2) Ovdérepo¢ = 
ovd’ +- érepog is opposed to the etymology ovdeic = ov + deic. (3) 
(found only twice, once in Thucyd. and once in Demosth.) is not to be 
rejected ; for we find tiu7O[folera:, C. I. A. II 576. 


12. pp. 59-67. A Friend of the Emperor Claudius, by E. Desjardins. Two 
sets of fragments of Latin inscriptions of the first century are put together, 
one set forming the first part of an inscription, and the other forming the 
latter part of another, a portion common to both indicating that they were in 
substance the same. Desjardins ingeniously restores both inscriptions, which 
prove to be in honor of L. Vestinus. Some interesting details. 


13. pp. 67-68. A MS. of Corbie, by Omont. Rediscovery and collation 
of the lost MS. of No. 719 of Riese’s Anthologia Latina. 


14. pp. 69-80 with 91., On the Latin Anthology, by E. Chatelain. Origin 
of the so-called fragments of Gallus (Riese 914-916). Riese regrets that he 
admitted these into his collection, believing now with Wernsdorf that they 
are not ancient. Chatelain shows that they are the work of a forger of the 
16th century. Then follows collation of MSS., emendations, &c., for 672, 
763, 779, 788. 

I5. pp. 81-91. Palaeographic Notes, by Charles Graux. (1) A fragment 
of Sappho in Choricius. (2) Ink with metallic base in ancient times. Graux 
proves that the principle was known in the second century Jdefore Christ, 
blue vitriol being used where we use green vitriol. Many interesting details. 
(3) A criticism of the fac-similes of MSS. of Wattenbach and Velsen. <A 
serious error pointed out in reference to a Florentine MS. of Plutarch. (4) 
Demonstration that the only remaining domédycinus (see report in last number) 
of supposed early date does mot belong to the year 1095, that being the date of 
the original work. (5) Beautiful restoration of the most important MS. of the 
Greek military authors, the fragmentary Parisinus 2442 and the fragmentary 
Barberinus II—g7 (in Rome) being found by Karl Konrad Miiller to be com- 
plementary portions of one and the same MS. 


16. pp.92-7. On the Use of the Words and fositione in Prosody, by Ch. 
Thurot. The author shows that and (natura, positione) are derived 
from the post-Aristotelian philosophy, and the Greek terms always retained 
their original meanings, while the Latin fositione at first had this meaning, but 
lost it in the course of time. The article discusses the whole subject of position 
historically, showing that (as far as the author can learn) until the roth century 
the sy//aé/e and not the vowel was always spoken of as being made long. 


17. pp. 97-9. Apropos of the Auditorium Maecenatis, by G. Boissier. 
Mau having protested against this designation of the structure in question, and 
having expressed the opinion that the supposed seats were merely destined for 
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the reception of flower-pots, Boissier, leaving this special question to archaeolo- 
gists, produces evidence that public lectures, recitations of poems, &c., were 
held in theatres, public or private (Hor. Ep. I 19, 41; Ov. Trist, IV 10, 55; 
Juv. VII 46; Sidon. II 9). 

18. pp. 100-104. Supplementary to Frigell’s Collocatio codicum Livianorum, 
Pars I, libros I-III continens, by O. Riemann. To be continued. 


19. pp. 105-112. Book Notices, by E. C. and O. R. 
M. W. HUMPHREYS. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ROMANISCHE PHILOLOGIE. III Band. 4 Heft. 


I. Forster, W. Beitrige zur romanischen Lautlehre. Umilaut (eigentlich 
Vocalsteigerung) im Romanischen. A most important contribution to our 
knowledge of neo-Latin phonetics. A law of vowel change discovered similar 
to the umlaut in Zend, Keltic and German. 

This study is divided into two parts, (A) wmdaut by means of the vowel i, (B) 
umlaut by means of u. In this No. of the Zschft, A alone is taken up under 
the following three headings, of which No. I is treated in detail, while Nos. IT, 
III are only sketched. 

I. Influence of post-tonic on the tonic vowel, whereby the whole vowel- 
system is pushed up one-point on the scale. (Das eigentliche Umlautsgesetz.) 

II. Analogous influence of certain consonants on a preceding (tonic or pre- 
tonic) vowel. 

III. Supplement (Vocalsenkung), 7. ¢. Lat. é 6,.through the influence of fol- 
lowing i, fall one point on the vocal scale and become é, Q instead of e, o. 

Results of the investigation under I: 

(1) Vulg. Lat. 4 (class Lat. 4, 4) + i = Romance €+ i 
é+i 
(5) “ “ at” u+i 

II. This consonant may be (1) a nasal, (2) palatal, (3) sibilant. (1) Fr. e + n, 
cha-ine; 5 n, Ital. 5 Ital. eruna; i + n, Ital. pungo, (2) in Fr. 
mouiller, (3) raisin, brebis (2). 

III. Results (1)é-+ I= e;(2)6-+1= 0,alsoi-+I= 0. Examples (1) 
féria = Ital. fera, (2) suffix -drium -dria Fr. gloire 

-tirium, Dirium = Duero. 


II. A. vom Flugi. Ladinische Liederdichter. Review of the leading charac- 
teristics of style and composition in the six poets who have given special pro- 
minence to modern Ladin literature, viz. Piderman, Sandri, Conradin von Flugi, 
Pallioppi, Caratsch and Caderas. The modern epoch of Ladin poetry has cut 
loose from the religious system of the last three centuries. The oldest member 
of the present school, Piderman, is chiefly known for his Folks-songs. His 
follower, Sandri, stuck closer to the contemplative side of poetic art, and some 
of his productions, especially his song, Zu sun tina giuvnetta, became very pop- 
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ular. A younger contemporary of the latter, Von Flugi (1786-1874), whose 
poetic creations extend over more than half a century, was the Wm. Cullen 
Bryant of the Upper Engadine and the first of his country to pudiish a collection 
of his poems. Pallioppi appeared before the world as poet a couple of decades 
after Von Flugi, and immediately rose to the highest fame in poetic composi- 
tion. Asa thoroughly scientific linguist he has contributed much to our knowl- 
edge of the Ladin dialects; as a perfect master of his own idiom and controlling 
the most diverse forms of verse, he has shown us in his odes, sonnets and 
classic-verse measure the highest excellence of thought clothed in terse, pithy 
language, which, in many cases, can be fully appreciated only by the inhabi- 
tants of the Engadine. In 1865 two poets appeared about the same time 
—Caratsch and Caderas. The former is a jolly, jovial character, full of wit 
and humor suited almost exclusively to the modes of thought of his home- 
people in Upper Engadine; the latter is the Heine of E. Switzerland. Medi- 
tative, melancholy, often extremely gloomy, he represents the reflective side of 
the Swiss nature. He is the favorite song-writer of to-day, and his poems are 
characterized by their sweet melody and lucid diction. Lower Engadine has 
taken no part in this striking literary renaissance which is so rapidly develop- 
ing in Upper Engadine. 


III. Jacobsthal,G. Die Texte der Liederhandschrift von Montpellier H. 196. 
Diplomatischer Abdruck. The author is a writer on music, not a Romance 
scholar, and therefore gives us here nothing but an apograph of the celebrated 
MS. H. 196, Bibliothéque de la faculté de médecine de Montpellier. Ten pages 
are taken up, before starting us with the text, with numerous details about the 
size of the MS., the kinds of letters it contains, the signs used in writing, the 
relations of the musical parts, etc., etc., most of which are much more clearly and 
succinctly stated in Coussemaker’s superb 4to vol., L’art harmonique aux XII 
et XIII Siécles (Paris, 1865), a work devoted almost exclusively to a study of 
this MS. from a musical point of view. Ina treatise entitled Mensuralnoten- 
schrift des XII und XIII Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1871), Jacobsthal prepared the 
way for a study of the oldest musical compositions arranged for several voices 
(mehrstimmige vocalcompositionen). It is this study that he has undertaken, 
based upon the Montpellier MS., and confined to the influence of verse on 
melodic codrdinations or to the articulations of melody as being of a purely 
technical, musical nature. It is his hope by this preliminary investigation to 
throw some important light on the origin of metre and rhyme, and on their 
intimate relations with music proper. Ten Brink and Studemund have looked 
through the text—a guarantee for the correctness of it wholly sufficient for 
special Romance students. 

As nothing is said here of the particular character of this MS., it may be 
well to add that the discovery of it is one of the most important of modern 
times, not only for musical archeology but also for the literature of the middle 
ages. It is essentially a codex of music, with the regular five-line staffs and 
heavy square notes of the old style, accompanied by interlinear texts as men- 
tioned further on. It was written in the first half of the 14th century, is of 
4to size, in vellum, and contains about 600 specimens of language, of which 
130 are in Latin and the rest in Langue d’oil (z. ¢. French of the north), whose 
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authors were mostly Trouvéres of Artois, Flanders and Hainaut. The general 
character of these compositions is the genre /éger, consisting of strophes and 
couplets, known as fastourelles, motets, chansons, rondeaux and conduits. It 
contains 330 harmonic (vocal) compositions, comprising all the various kinds 
of vocal music of the 12th and 13th centuries, and all of which are anterior to 
the last third of the 13th century. We find here 1g four-part, 245 three-part 
and 66 two-part pieces. Before the discovery of the MS. no four-part compo- 
sitions were known. Double counter-point, known at this time under the name 
repetitio diversae vocis, was denied to the mid-age musicians by leading writers 
on music, (cf. Fétis, Biographie universelle des musiciens, t. II, p. 381). Here we 
have three most important examples of considerable length in this sort of 
musical composition. The Trouvéres were regarded only as mélodistes (inventors 
of melody); they are here shown to have been also Aarmonistes (authors of sev- 
eral-part pieces). The MS., moreover, enables us to present a complete work 
on the origin and first developments of harmony. In the above-mentioned 
treatise by Coussemaker, he gives us only 51 extracts from the language of the 
Codex. It is, therefore,a source of congratulation to Romance scholars that 
they are soon to have the texts in their entirety laid before them in J.’s faithful 
word-for-word copy. 

This MS. belonged originally to the celebrated MS. collection of Bouhier, 
president of the Dijon parliament (+ 1746), was first mentioned in Journal des 
Savants for 1842, but its contents not known till 1851, through the distinguished 


labors of the renowned Théodore Nisard (L’abbé Théodule Normand). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


I. Coronini, K. Graf. Ueber eine Stelle in Dante’s Inferno, (I 28, 29.) Ac- 
cording to C. Ripresi via per la piaggia means, that the poet started off on level 
ground. This, however, is in direct contradiction to the following verse, on 
which v. 29 depends, and which explains the mode of the action, Si che’l pid fermo 
sempre era’l pit basso. Now, if the words fiz dasso mean anything at all, they must 
refer to one foot being lower than the other during the act of walking. Such 
thing is inconceivable on a perfectly level plain; besides, verses 13, 14 repre- 
sent the poet arrived (giunto) already at the foot of a hill, and v. 31 confirms 
the idea that he had actually begun to mount—(ed ecco, guasi al comminciar 
dell’erta). This new-fangled exegesis is absurd when the situation is carefully 
considered ; the usual one, that the poet is ascending the slope, is common 
sense. Let us stick to it. 

II. Suchier,H. Zu den ‘ Mariengebeten.’ The learned linguist, Madam 
Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos proposes a few emendations to S.’s work 
bearing the above title (Halle, 1877), published in O. Fr., Provencal and Old 
Portuguese texts. Grdber in his criticism of this work had suggested ainda for 
aiuda, line 25. Madam de V. adds aga for ate, 1. 5.; soom for soou, 1. 15, as 
being the genuine O. Portuguese forms. 

III. Forster, W. Romanische Etymologien (fortsetzung). Comprises Nos. 
13-24 inclusive of a series of Etymologies begun in Zschft III 2. D.S.and L., 
found below, stand for Diez, Scheler and Littré respectively. 

(1) Encentar Sp. = insectare from inseco (D. inceptare). (2) meudle Mod. 


a 
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Fr. = originally mdvibilis, from which, by contraction comes the vulg. Lat. 
m0(v)bilis. (D.S.L. mdbilis.) (3) Zéévego Sp. = libricus (D. lugubris, with trans- 
position). (4) Mata (cream) Sp. = matta,z.¢.a covering (D. natare, ‘das schwim- 
mende’). (5) Hote O. Sp. (surety, certainty) = fultus, vulg. Lat. foltum: vocali- 
zation of 1 gives Port. foto, Sp. hoto. (D. fotus, ‘gepflegt’). (6) Frotsser Mod. 
Fr. = frustum (first suggested by L.) whence Schuchardt got his type-form 
frustiare. The claims of S. (‘Anhang,’ §9), and also those in Romania III, 328, 
to being the original proposers of this etymology are false. (7) Andare 
Ital. = vadere through Sardin. vandare: hence the mixture of Ital. conjugation 
andare with the Lat. vadere. Améulare is an impossible etymon phonetically ; 
addere improbable in meaning. (8) Zito Port. = actum: cf. petto = pactum. 
(9) Crueus O. Fr. =crudésum, not cruels, through vocalization of 1. (10) J- 
quiller Mod, Fr. = O. Fr. masquillier from maschera. (S.’s maca does not exist ; 
L. suggests nothing; D. does not treat the word.) (11) Putto Ital. = pitidus; 
all R. L.’s attach dad meaning to this word. Ital. alone has also a good one: 
orig. signification must, therefore, have been dad(D.S. L. pittus). (12) Moce- 
hiere Ital. = navicularius for Sp. and Ital. forms. Navicularius and nauclerus 
must both be rejected for Fr. and Prov., which come, perhaps, from an old word 
found in inscriptions, nauticarium. 


IV. Zobler, A. Romanische Etymologien. Six numbers: (I) Otage Mod. Fr. 
= O.Fr. ostage, derivative from oste (hospitem) with the original meaning of 
hostage. There are two objections to odsidaticum as etymon, (I) passage of d 
into 4 (2) Inexplicable how the R. L.’s fell upon a derivative, not present in 
Lat., from a word which never belonged tothem. (II) Cuésengon O. Fr. = conqui- 
sitionem (aufsuchung), from which vulg. Lat. probably has a form conquins’tjone. 
(D.’s Provencal cozensa not tenable). (III) Banguet Mod. Fr. = dimin. of ban 
(originally danc), the bans (aufgebot), then a feast (gastgebot.) (IV) Malade Mod. 
Fr. = male habitus (cf. cormu Roman III, 377), etymon supported by verbal 
derivatives from malabitus through the suffix ic. Malabit’jare gives us Prov. 
malavetjar, malavejar. From the verb comes the subst. malavei, malavech. From 
the adj. malaute comes malautejar just asO. Fr. maladiier from malade. (V) 
Fandonia Ital. = O. Fr. fantosme (phantasma): original #¢ became md (fregonde, 
frequentum). Examples cited where the O. Fr. form has the same sense as the 
Italian (dugia, favola). (V1) Deslar Prov. = same meaning as O. Fr. sei des- 
leiier (Benoit, Wace), ‘to break the law’: occurs only twice and both times 
reflexive. [D.’s meaning, ‘defame’ (in Verruf bringen), not tenable.] 


A. M. 


RHEINISCHES MusEuM, XXXV, 1. 


I. pp. 1-38. Date of the Founding of Rome, by G. F. Unger. A long and 
torturing discussion of the most minute particulars, divided as follows: (r) 
Griindungsdata der vulgdren Jahrrechnung. (2) Griindungsdata der wahren 
Zeitrechnung. (3) Mythisch-mystische Data. The article is of great import- 
ance for investigators of the subject, but for all others it is very uninviting ; 
and yet it contains, here and there, isolated facts of great interest. One of 
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the chief objects is to show that 79% years (the assumed duration of one gener- 
ation) enters directly or indirectly as a factor into most of the prehistoric 
periods according to the Romans. y 


2. pp. 39-55. On the Genuineness of the Phoenix of Lactantius, by Her- 
mann Dechent. After alluding to the views of Riese and others, the author 
discusses: (1) the sources; (2) the relations of the author of the Phoenix to 
Christianity ; (3) the question who that author really was. He shows that the 
author draws many of his ideas from the Bible, and that he views many things 
from the*Christian standpoint. He also points out many correspondences 
between the poem and the prose works of the Christian father Lactantius, and 
concludes that he was the author. The article closes with an explanation of 
the passages which seem to indicate a heathen author, and a discussion of the 
exact date of the composition. 

3. pp. 56-68. Contributions to the History of Greek Literature, by A. 
Daub. Article based on Suidas and Eudokia, comprising the following heads: 
(1) The historian Damastes and the sophist Polos. (2) Remarks on the 
life and writings of Pamphila. (3) On the writings of the rhetor Leon of 
Alabanda and the sophist Leon of Byzantium. (4) A work of the grammarian 
Diogenian. (5) Two works of Ephoros. (6) On the title of a work of 
Nikolaos Damaskenos. (7) Sopatros the comedian and Sopatros the tapwdéc. 
(8) On some comedies of Sannyrion. (9-15) Emendations to Suidas. 

4. pp. 69-73. Glossemata Latina, by Biicheler. A discussion of certain 
points connected with the book of Martyrius on B and V (Keil, grammat. lat. 


VII, p. 165 ss.), with brief discussion of Umbrian buf kaleduf and Oscan 
casnar. 


5. pp+ 74-97. New Fragments of Euripides and other Greek Poets (Blass) 
with a supplement (Biicheler). Weil has published (with partial photographs) 
a papyrus, written on both sides. On the front side is found: (1) 44 iambic 
trimeters of a lost play of Euripides; (2) 46 other trimeters by another hand ; 
(3) by still another hand, some accounts of things delivered to the Aidvyac in 
the Serapeum at Memphis. The other side contains: (1) a second copy of the 
same fragment of Euripides, by another hand; (2) 20 elegiac verses. The 
accounts with the Aidvyuaz fix the date with some certainty at B. C. 161. The 
article before us then gives: (1) the text of the fragment of Euripides as restored 
by Weil and further improved by Blass, with MS. readings, and a discussion of 
Weil’s views as to the proper location of the fragment (Eur. Temenidai); (2) 
a similar treatment of the remaining 46 trimeters which include (a) 8 verses, 
(5-13) of the Medea; (4) 23 trimeters of a lost tragedy, metre Aeschylean ; 
(c) 15 trimeters of a lost comedy; (3) the epigrams, two of ten verses each, which 
are assigned in the MS. to Poseidippos. The fragment of 44 trimeters is 
assigned by the papyrus to Euripides, and the versification seems to corroborate 
that authorship. Some of these fragments are almost hopelessly corrupt, 
apparently from ignorance of Greek on the part of the copyists. 


6. pp.g8-104. In Herodianum Technicum Critica (edidit Petrus Egenolff). 
Dindorf’s edition of Herodianos’ work zepi yovfpove AéEewe is based upon a 
copy of the MS. made by O. D. Bloch, and after him no one examined the MS. 
(cod. Hauniensis, n. 1965). The article points out a vast number of instances 
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in which the MS. is misquoted. In one instance (9, 21) Bloch conjectured 
elrep, which was exactly the MS. reading before him! 


7. pp. 105-9. On the Letters of Seneca, by O. Ribbeck. Contributions to 
the purification of the text. 


8. pp. 110-130. Description of Statues by Christodoros and Pseudolibanios, 
by-Konrad Lange. This article is exceedingly interesting for archaeologists. 
The author shows that in the éx@pdoee of the above writers, the statues were, 
in many instances, entirely misunderstood and falsely named. A mere abstract 
of this article could be of but little interest. 


g. pp. 131-151. When was the Phaidros of Plato composed ? by H. Usener. 
The author corrects the false reading in Laertios Diogenes III, 38 (Adyov into 
Aéyoc) with MSS., and so removes much of the weight of this testimony for the 
early composition of the Phaidros ; and, on the other hand, he maintains that 
the testimony of Cicero (Orat. 13, 42) for late composition is of little value. 
But the date can be fixed without direct testimony. The allusion in the work 
. to Isokrates as being ér: véog shows that it was written at an early date. The 
favorable character of the prophecy in this passage shows that it was not made 
ex eventu; for after Isokrates published his oration against the Sophists, Plato 
was no longer his friend. A close scrutiny of these facts with what is known 
of the movements and doings of Plato and Isokrates, places the composition 
of the Phaidros between 403 and 399. A thorough discussion of the relations 
to each other, and the pursuits, etc., of Lysias, Isokrates, and others, with the 
aid of allusions to Lysias in the Phaidros, narrows the date down to 403 or the 
early half of 402. 


10, pp.152-156. Miscellaneous. (1) On Aristotle, by N. Wecklein. Half- 
dozen emendations and conjectures to the Rhetoric. (2) C. Vibinius Rufinus, 
by Jos. Klein. An inscription found at Mainz, last summer, enables us to fill 
a gap in the list of imperial legates in upper Germany: C, Vibinius Rufinus, 
A. D. 42-45. 

M. W. HUMPHREYS. 


PHILOLOGUS: ZEITSCHRIFT FOUR DAS KLASSISCHE ALTERTHUM, herausgegeben 
von ERNST VON LEUTSCH. Géttingen, 1879. Vol. XXXVIII, 3d and 4th 
Parts. 


The delay in the coming forth of these parts has been caused, we are sorry 
to see by the note on p. 855, by the illness of the editor. 

The 4th part, pp. 585-778, is taken up by the 2d and concluding part of Boy- 
sen’s Bibliographic Survey of Greek Literature from 1867 to 1876. Beginning 
with Horapollo it goes to Zosimus. It will, of course, be very useful to Greek 
students, and seems, in the main, full and accurate. The titles of some Amer- 
ican editions are, however, left out, a common fault in German bibliography. . 

Of long essays in these two parts, there‘are four: by Ahrens, on an Olympian 
Inscription; by Eichhorst, on the Discussion of the Article by Apollonios 
Dyscolos; by Unger, on the Attic Archons from Ol. 119, 4 to 123, 4; and by 
Herbst, on the time of Thucydides’ composition of the earlier books of his 
history. 
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In textual criticism there are conjectural emendations to Seneca and to 
Valerius Flaccus in Latin, and to Euripides in Greek. 

In Seneca, de Tranq. An. 2, 6 (not 2, 5 as printed), Eussner changes parum 
leves into pariter leves, a change that seems to remove a clear thought in order to 
make room for an obscure one. He is more fortunate in 10, 3; here he points 
out the shattered condition of the antithesis alorum aurea catena est, aliorum 
Jaxa est, and proposes to restore it by reading atgue axa. The fault is obvious 
here, and the conjecture reasonable. 

In Valerius Flaccus, Késtlin makes a fresh attack upon the difficult passage 
in VII, 55, seq. By changing the aut ego or haud ego of the text, v. 57, into 
quamque ego he works out an altogether different thought. The change is 
violent, and the thought thus secured does not seem so fit as that of Nisard’s 
text. 

In Euripides, Wecklein brings forward a number of conjectures, the fruit of 
sound sense and of careful reading of his author. 

In Heracl. 906-909 (Nauck), he changes tév adixwy | 
det into gpovfuar’ é¢ dei, The sense thus gained is clear and strong, but the. 
notion of a gradual humiliation, as expressed in the text, seems more in accord 
with the context. Has this change ever been proposed before? It is curious 
that the common English translation by Buckley, published in 1854, is an exact 
rendering of Wecklein’s conjectural reading. 

In Iphig. A. 1002 seq., he changes ixerebovrec into ixerebovre 
Neither the use of the masc. pl. for the fem., nor the simple te without correla- 
tive in 1003 is sufficient warrant for this change. 

The comparison of Fr. 977 (955 in Wagner) d¢wvov orépua with dpaiov— 
yévog of Hipp. 1415, is ingenious and convincing. It gives the probable source 
of the fragment, and points to a change made in the text by the poet himself, 
under hostile criticism. 

In Fr. 1039 (875 in Wagner), he changes éw6év ric into éwbev riPyor. 
This is pleasing and plausible: yet the text is not so difficult as to make any 
change necessary. The real difficulty of the text, as felt by Halm, the absence 
of the exclamatory ¢ in the 2d line, is not touched by this conjecture. 

By comparison between Xen. Symp. VIII 34 and Plat. Symp. 182, A., and 
between Xen. VIII 23 and Plat. 181, B., Rettig seeks to prove, in addition to 
other proofs already brought forward by him, that the Symposion of Xenophon 
was written before that of Plato. The coincidences here are too slight and the 
argument on them too thin to help a conclusion that seems on other grounds 
certain, 

The elaborate essay of H. L. Ahrens on a lately-discovered Olympian In- 
scription, edited by Kirchhoff and numbered 111, is of great interest. Besides 
many acute remarks of high authority on questions of Elean dialect, it contains 
an ample discussion of a large class of Greek words and a new theory of their 
etymology. As for the inscription itself, it cannot be held that either Kirchhoff 
or Ahrens has succeeded in bringing it into readable shape. Whatever allow- 
ance we moderns may make for the intellectual power of the average Greek, 
no Greek, without the suggestions and explanations of modern philology, could 
have made out the recondite meaning that is read into the mutilated stones by 
modern professors. Yet each step of the discussion is full of knowledge and of 


| 
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sagacity. Xadadpioip for Xadadpio is reasonably interpreted as name of the 
people of a place in Elis, XaAddpa for Xapddpa, not heretofore known to geo- 
graphers, ovdai as dialectic form of optative of ovAdw is rejected in favor of 
ovAain, The interpretation of wedapyor doxeor by Kirchhoff as wera dduw doxéor is 
justly rejected as impossible syntax ; and we for 4 is defended as possible in the 
Elean dialect instead of “4. The omission of the article before ddéuq, as the 
official designation of the people, is justified by the usage of inscriptions. Fepev 
is plausibly explained as ancient digammated form of éppecv ; but the phrase thus 
constructed by Ahrens éppecv mpdc Aia, as form of outlawry, is, we think, im- 
probable and false. But the gist of the essay lies in the interpretation of the 
word Fpatpa for pf#rpa as ‘agreement, treaty,’ and in the etymology brought 
forward to support this meaning. Into connection with this word and this 
meaning he seeks to bring Afovc (cf. Hom. Od. ¢. 290), Aytéc¢ (cf. Hom. II. ¢. 455), 
eipnuévoc (cf. Thuc. I 140), wherever used, and finally eip#vz7 itself. 
All these words he seeks to detach from the root ép or Fep (to speak), cf. Cur- 
tius Gr. Et. p. 320 seq., and to derive from a root FpaF or pa, meaning to cease. 
This root he considers synonymous with wav, and cognate with O. H. G. rawa 
(rest). To illustrate the development of meaning, he traces the Latin fax = 
eiphvn, through paciscor, back to root pac or pakv identical with the root of tab, 
and compares Greek 7d with interjectional use of Latin fax. The argument 
is here in many places very thin, and we may still prefer the development of 
all the words in question from the root Fep (speak). But the discussion of the 
passages, as they occur, is of the deepest interest, and the argument against 
the accepted etymology of eip#vy, apparently accepted by Curtius himself, is 
of the greatest power. Very convincing, especially, is the interpretation of the 
Cretan ’Opdrpioc Zetc as Fpdrpi¢ Z. (o for F), as the god that presides over 
treaties of peace. 

Eichhorst discusses (pp. 398-422) the treatment of the Article by Apollonios 
Dyscolos. After regretting the loss of Apollonios’ special treatise, he gives in 
clear and interesting outline the views of that grammarian, as given in the Ist 
book of his syntax, on the uses and classification of the article. The essay is 
full of curious facts, and brings out into clearness the strange union of childish 
simplicity with profound penetration that marked the work of the Greek gram- 
marians. The name 7d dp¥pov, derived from aptdw, was defined by Apollonios 
as that which was fastened on to the case, wavrote évapudviov mrwtiuK@. Aware of 
the connection between article and pronoun, he tries first to distinguish the 
one from the other. How imperfectly he succeeded in doing this is proved by 
the fact, so prolific of syntactical confusion, that he claims for the article, as 
distinct from the pronoun, two forms: 4, 4, and é¢, 7, 6 (Relative). To these 
two, as one part of speech, he assigns the 4th place among the parts of speech, 
after the Participle and before the Pronoun. His reasons for giving it this par- 
ticular place are a quaint illustration of the grammatical reasoning of the time 
(cf. p. 401). His next care is, as against Tryphon, to prove by a long argument 
that ©, as prefix of the Vocative, is not a form of the article. Never probably 
were so many reasons, good and bad, brought forward to prove so clear a point. 
Later on, a similar argument is constructed to demonstrate that the 6 in droio¢ 
is not an article. The essential characteristic of the article he finds in its 
power of dvagopd or avardéAnore, that is, ‘of bringing back before the mind the 
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conception of some 3d person already mentioned.’ By this, the person or thing 
named at first without article acquires the article when it appears again in the 
discourse. Here, although expressed in strange form, there is a sagacious grasp 
of that defining power of the article which is the basis of our modern treatment. 
From this he proceeds to a classification of the article’s uses: Ist, cat’ éoxfv 
as 6 wounrhe for Homer; 2d, Kara povadixny as the expression of possession ; 
3d, xa®’ drAgy avagopay, to define the thing as already mentioned. In his illus- 
trations he gives discussion to many delicate points of usage that still have 
importance for modern grammarians. From the avagopd he explains the absence 
of the article in dto dv3pwro, and its presence in audérepo oi Gvbpwra, He 
explains the familiar difference between 6 ’Apiorapyoc and 1d ’Apiotapyoc. He 
upholds the two meanings of the attributive participle, 6 tupavvoxrovfeac, in 
such a way as to show that he anticipated modern grammarians in distinguish- 
ing the generic article from the individual. He argues, again against Try- 
phon, that in the articular Infinitive the article does not change the nature of 
the Infinitive itself. Here his argument, clear and strong, is still worthy of 
careful study. He lays down the rule for the use of the article with the Parti- 
tive Genitive, and points out the double irregularity of Homer’s Neoropidac I. 
XVI 317. From this idea of the divided whole, he draws with beautiful sim- 
plicity the rule, so often misstated even now, for the use of the article with GAAoc. 
In discussing these and many other points, his ample knowledge and clear per- 
ceptions make his remarks very weighty. We are glad to see that Dr. Eich- 
horst promises another paper on this subject. 

Unger discusses at great length (pp. 423-502), the order and exact dates of 
the Attic Archons from Ol. 119, 4 to Ol. 123, 4. The essay is worked up chiefly 
from the newly discovered inscriptions that have added so much to our knowl- 
edge of this obscure period. From these, by very intricate combinations of 
chronology, Unger seeks to clear up several disputed points of history, and 
especially to fix the principle according to which the leap-years came in the 
Attic calendar. The calculations are so complicated, and the results so many 
and so minute, as to be unfit for abstract. . 

Herbst, in a long article (pp. 502-584) of extraordinary power, discusses and 
determines, as we think, the time at which Thucydides composed those books 
of his History that narrate the war down to Nikias’ peace. Ullrich, more than 
thirty years ago, put forward the theory that these earlier books were written 
during the years of that peace, and written, of course, in ignorance of the later 
phases of the war. Against this theory, which has been accepted by many 
scholars, Herbst argues here with such force of reasoning as, we think, to close 
the question. According to him, the great war, although conceived and nar- 
rated by Thucydides, as a whole, was divided for convenience’ sake into three 
parts: Ist, the ten years’ war down to the peace of Nikias; 2d, the period of 
latent war while the nominal peace lasted; 3d, the period from the fresh out- 
break to the end. 

But although Thucydides thus divided the one war into three periods, he 
composed his whole history in the years that followed the close of the twenty- 
seven years of war. Right at the beginning, in the first sentence of the first 
chapter, he announces his intention of narrating the whole war. But from the 
2d Book on to the 23d chapter of the 4th Book, he treats of the Ten Years’ War 
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as a separate part of the whole, so that within these books the words 6 méAeuog 
or éde 6 méAeuocg refer not to the whole, but to this part. Even, however, in 
narrating these ten years, he shows in many ways a full knowledge of the seven-. 
teen years that came afterward, and he conceives of all the events of the earlier 
period in their relation to the events of the later periods. These are the final 
results of the essay (cf. pp. 534, 545, 583), and they are attained by a most bril- 
liant analysis of the narrative itself and of the peculiar Thucydidean diction. 
The almost faultless argument is of necessity so complex, and it depends so 
much upon the accumulation of details, that it cannot be abridged. Nowhere, 
not even in Classen, have we seen a more exact and comprehensive knowledge 
of the usages of Thucydides’ style. Especially to be noted in his discussion of 
the crucial passage in II 1, init. is his convincing argument against Classen 
that the famous év @ is not to be taken in a conjunctional sense but as an ordi- 
nary definite relative to the antecedent 7éAeuoc. From here on he analyzes 
with unfailing accuracy all the passages in which the historian shows, in telling 
the earlier events of the war, his full knowledge of allthe later events. Of the 
linguistic facts brought to light, perhaps the most important are the distinction 
made by Thucydides between 6 réAeuoc and bde 6 in the distinctly 
subjective character of the latter (= this war that I am relating), and the dis- 
tinction made between déde 6 réAeuoc and 6 réAeuog bde, by the presence in the 
former of a distinct antithetic reference. After finishing this minute analysis 
of separate passages, Herbst rises into a masterly criticism of the historical 
method of Thucydides and to an eloquent estimate of the intellectual power of 
the great historian, pp. 566 seq. Especially original and useful is his theory of 
the relation between the speeches and the narrative parts of the history. All 
tends to a triumphant vindication of the unity of the work: every detail shows 
that Thucydides in composing every sentence calculated its references both to 


what preceded and to what was to follow. 
THOMAS R. PRICE. 


LANX SATURA. 


In the dedication of a work crowned by the Berlin Academy occur the 
following bits of Latinity, which are evidently due to the influence of the Greek 
authors, with whom the successful essayist seems to be only too familiar. Or 
perhaps, as Lucullus deliberately barbarized his Greek (Cic. ad Att. I 19, 10) to 
show that his work was a Roman’s, so our writer purposely neglects normal 
Latin to show himself a Grecian. Else what good warrant for— 

Interim me ut periculum facerem facile persuasisti (evade pe) 

Memineris velim quod (ueuvioda haud raro sum expertus? 

LuDI MAGISTER. 


An esteemed correspondent, very much dissatisfied with results obtained by 
teaching ancient Greek through modern, writes to ask whether this is really the 
most excellent way. This is a pedagogical rather than a philological question, 
and cannot be answered categorically without doing injustice to some teachers 
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who are profoundly versed in both languages, or, to make every conceivable 
concession, in both dialects. It may be said, however, that a Greek of to-day is 
more apt to fall into certain errors than one who approaches immediately the 
classic tongue. So even an imperfectly trained Hellenist would hardly be guilty 
of calling the style of the extant fables of Aesop “ perfect,” nor would he say that 
they “abounded in all the idiomatic usages of the Attic dialect.” He would 
not select the Septuagint as a model on which to base conversational exercises. 
He would not use dorv¢ for 5¢; he would have some notion of the limits of ot 
and 44; he would not prefer xeAetw with the dative nor gui with ér¢; he would 
not indulge in u#rore yevov nor in #pvycacg. In short, he would avoid a number of 
the mistakes into which Professor Timayenis! has fallen by over-familiarity 
with the current language. To be sure, this negative advantage would be 
outweighed by the consideration that the modern Greek has by an unparalleled 
miracle preserved the genuine pronunciation intact, whereas English in a few 
centuries has drifted far from the original utterances ; and by the further consid- 
eration that almost every schoolboy has occasion to visit the Levant frequently 
in the course of an ordinary life, while an accurate knowledge of. the ancient 
tongue is a secondary matter in education. But, as I said before, that is a 
pedagogical question upon which this journal cannot enter. 


There is no more dangerous amusement than one to which certain Dutch 
critics are very much addicted. I do not object to their scribbling on the 
margins of their editions of classic authors. That is comparatively harmless, 
and sometimes good may come of it. Indeed, every scholar has more than 
once found a decided advantage in the freshness of vision, which is thus fixed 
by a marginal note. But it is little short of a crime to gather up these notes in 
a drag-net and dump them out without any subsequent revision. A notion, 
which may seem very happy at the time, often turns out to be a most infelicitous 
blunder. Mehler, one of the contributors to the Mnemosyne, sometimes in- 
dulges in this national pastime of fishing up conjectures with very poor results. 
Among other examples of piscatory art (Mnemosyne VI 4, p. 388), which I 
used some months since as warnings to young critics, is his emendation of Iliad 
B, 291, a difficult passage: 

Kai wévoc éoriv avindévra 
With a whoop of exultation which would do credit to a Comanche, Mehler 
writes : 
avintivr’ avéixeotat, 
which never occurred to any of the great critics, simply because the great critics 
knew their syntax too well to combine avéyeo¥ar with an aorist participle. — 

Again, in Lucian’s Vera Historia A, 22: dia Kai 
tai¢ éavtév yauérace (sic) Mehler proposes otpove: ; not so bad, if Lucian were not 
in the habit of doubling. But it is diverting to notice that Mehler writes four 
times Taig yauérace with wrong accent and wrong gender. In his exceeding 
desire to be clever he has forgotten the story: yduou yap dppeor xpavra: 
xré. So much for his acquaintance with an author whom he calls veteres deliciac 
meae. In V. H. B 45 Mehler desires to change ¢épovor into gover, If any 
change is. needed, gopovo: would be more natural, but here ¢épover might very 


1 Aesop’s Fables, etc. By T. T. Timayenis. Boston: John Allyn. 1879. 
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well stand, even according to Cobet’s dictum: gépecy dicimur onera et quidquid 
pondus habet. The fun would consist in lugging these parts of the body not 
as members but as instruments. Another specimen of Mehler’s familiarity 
with his veteres deliciae is shown by his note on Hermot. 1, dAvov elvac év ro 
TOAA® Tov cupgeT@ TaparoAduevov (so the best reading: M. has 
For mapar. M. would read 
mepiroAovvra: Beatus est qui inter philosophos versatur, infelix non is qui év 
T@ TOAAG ovpdeTG maparodeirac sed qui inter incultam profanamque 
plebem versatur. On which it may be remarked that the misfortune consists 
in wasting one’s life in the midst of such a rabble—cf. Epicur. ap. Stob. Flor. 
16, 28: 6 dé Biog and Luc. himself Anach. 13 
(II 891); and Mehler has forgotten—dare I say that he had not yet read ?—what 
Lucian says below, p. 61, év T@ (better 
At least he has not touched the latter passage. I do not think, then, that 
mepiroAovvra is anything but an idle notion, which should have been dismissed 
as soon as formed: but I would not object to taparoAAtpevor, 


‘‘ Mr. Paul Drysen proposes to present to the American reader one of the most 
famous works of antiquity: the Greek Anthology. . . . Their fourteen 
hundred short poems or epigrams . . . have been translated in the metres 
of the originals: copious explanatory notes have been added. . . . The 
author thinks that the time has come to publish what he has so far achieved,” 
(the Sepulchral and Erotic and Dedicatory Epigrams), and issues a circular 
inviting subscriptions. Few teachers will perhaps be able to pay $10 for a 


translation of a part of the Greek Anthology, but it is to be hoped that when 
Mr. Paul Drysen, 267 Seventh Avenue, New York, publishes his work, he will 
not deal too severely with those journalists who illustrate their pages by specimens 
of what he has so happily called his “‘ profitable but not lucrative toil.” It has 
been a difficult task to choose among the samples arrayed in his circular. 
Besides, our more critical readers may object to any space thus given up to 
merely literary matters, and, if Mr. Drysen did not promise us “ original philo- 
logical researches” in his forthcoming work, it might be necessary to apologize 
for this gratuitous notice. Still, room must be made for just one: 


Kpivayépov, 
apybpedv oot tévde, yevéSAuov é¢ Tedv 
TipéxAe, vedounktov dovpatinv 
ev pév évoxiorow: didyAvrrov Kepdecou, 
ev 62 ebpoov é¢ cedida 
Kpwayédpnc, déow, aan’ ard 
aptidasi oburvoov evuadin. 


CRINAGORAS. 


Proclus, to-day’s thy birthday; allow me to send thee the silver 
Pen enclosed as a gift. ’Tis an elastic, but strong, 

Bright but durable pen, with cleverly sharpenéd points, well 
Able to run at full speed over many a page. 

Please accept it. Crinagoras sends this trifle. Perhaps it 
Will in thy newly-acquired art be of service to thee. 
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Classical scholarship permeates every department of English literature, from 
Paradise Lost to Pinafore. So some one has detected in the song of the Ruler 
of the Queen’s Navee a reference to Plaut. Asin. 2, 4, 20: iussin in splendorem 
dari bullas has foribus nostris ? 


Apropos of Professor Allen’s useful little book, ‘Remnants of Early Latinity, 
just published by Ginn & Heath, Boston, it may be interesting to note that M. 
Bréal, at a recent meeting of the French Institute (Jan. 30, 1880), presented a 
paper on the ancient Latin text, known as the ‘Song of the Arval Brothers.’ 
According to the Revue Critique (Feb. 9), M. Bréal remarks that the text is 
preserved for us by an inscription of the time of the Emperor Heliogabalus, 
which forms part of the proceedings of the fraternity of the twelve Arval 
Brothers, reorganized under the empire. The text is given as having been 
sung at a ceremony in May of the year 218, by the twelve Arvals, who read 
the text of it from little books, Adel, prepared beforehand. It is from one 
of these /ide//i that the text was copied on the marble slab, which has pre- 
served it for us. M. Bréal thinks that the books themselves had been copied 
from an ancient inscription preserved in the archives of the fraternity. The 
inscription dated back probably to the second century before our era, which 
explains the mixture of archaic and modern forms found in it; for example 
Jases, for the classic /ares, alongside of imcurrere, where we find r in place of s 
between two vowels. Finally, the ancient Latin of this song was not at all 
understood by the copyists of the time of Heliogabalus, who grossly corrupted 
the text. The song consists of five verses, which, in the inscription of the 
archives of the brothers, were probably each written once. In the text which 
has come down to us, however, each is repeated three times, and the word 
triumpe, which comes after the last verse, is repeated five times. Now the 
fourth of these verses thus repeated did not, according to-M. Bréal, originally 
form part of the song, but was an indication of the established order, marking 
an action to be performed by the Arval Brothers at that point of the ceremony. 
It was then through mistake that the copyists of the year 218 repeated this verse 
also three times, and that the Arvals sang it as the rest. The song is only a 
litany, in which invocation is made for the prosperity of agriculture, to a num- 
ber of gods of ancient Italy; the Lares, Marmar o1 Mamers (the Oscan Mars), 
the Latin Wars, Berber (perhaps still another reading of the name of Mars), and 
the Semones or gods of the seed-time. M. Bréal gives the following reading 
and translation of this text: ‘ 


ENOS (cor, ENOM) LASES IVVATE. 

NEVE LVE RVE (cov. ARVE) MARMAR SINS (Va? SERS, Cov. SEIRIS) INCVRRERE. INPLEORES (/acuna?). 
SATVR FVFERE (cor. SATA TVTERE) MARS. LIMEN SALI (cor. CLEMENS SATIS) STA BERBER. 
SEMVUNIS ALTERNEI ADVOCAPIT CONCTOS. 

ENOS MARMOR IVVATO. 

TRIVMPE. 


This becomes in classic Latin: 

“ Eia! Lares, juvate. Neve luem arvis, Marmar, siveris incurrere. Implores 
.. . Sata tutere, Mars. Clemens satis sta, Berber. Semones alterne invocabit 
cunctos. Eia! Marmar, juvato. Triumphe.” 

In the expression clemens satis sta, the word sta is to be taken in the sense of 
be: “be thou favorable to the crops, Berber!” 
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